“MIDDLES”: fii £150. 


aT 2.000 


Free Insurance. 


ReaistERED FOR 
TRANSMISSION TO CANADA. 


gNature 


These are sound, scientific 
reasons—apart from the 
actual economy—which 
should induce you to have 
Wood-Milne rubber heels or 
tips aftixed to every pair of 
boots or shoes you wear. 


Every time your ordinary boot heel mects— 
the pavement it sustains a more or less 
severe shock; that shock repeated hundreds 
of times a day explains many a mysterious 
touch of headache, many a twinge of 
“nerves,” many a spell of fatigue. 

Proof of this is found as soon as you adopt these 
“ Wood-Milne ” Rubber Heels; ‘* Wood-Milnes ” 
absorb these countless shocks; they add a new 
joy to walking ; and the end of a long day “on 
your feet ” finds you surprisingly free from fatigue. 


This shows the layers 
of cartilage (A) between 
each section of the 
Lackbone, Nature's 
own “ Wood-Milnes” ; 


compressible, elastic, 
vesilient ; like “ Wood- a 
Milnes,” they are a You get greater com- 


fort and resilience 
with “ Wood-Milne ” 
rubber heels and tips 
becauso “ Wood- 
Milnes” are made 
from a better quality 
of rubber than any 
other rubber heels in 
the wide world. 


perpetual safeguard 
against injurious shocks 
and jars, 


Holiday or Business Suit ¢- 


HIS is the suit you would like to wear during the holidays 
and onwards. We've made every arrangement to suit you 
well in pattern, fit and finish, and we are waiting for you. 
The patterns and styles we can show you prove our masters 

ship in the art of right tailoring, The more particular you are the 
more you will appreciate our excellent: garments. We charge ne 
Jnore for this West-End excellence than does the ordinary tailor of 
anywhere. .Weare here to make suits that please. We act ov 
that. Try us? It can be done by post. Don't pass on, You will 
benetit if you write to us, for what you need we have. You can 
also utilise the advantage this store uffords, which enables you to 
dress according to the highest dictates of fashion on Easy Terms, 
and without paying extra for the accommodation, : 


THE 
* BURLINGTON" 3 5/=- EASY TERMS. 
SUIT. 


2s, in the £ discount for cush 


Patterns, etc., and self:neasurement form post Jrec ov application 
Ask for Dark ov Light patterns. 


LTD. (Dept. °7), 64-67 
CATESBYS Tottenham’ Court 
Road, Longin, W. 
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Statioxsrs’ Hatt, 


GREAT NATIONAL FREE DISTRIBUTION 


£10, £5, 10s. & 5s. 


{Prick One Penny. 


of 25,000 Supplies of the World’s Acknow- 


ledged Nerve Tonic-Food ———— 


Good Nevvs, for the Pale, Fragile Woman 


or the Weak, Unstrung, 


ZEDEX isa combination of costly | 
tonics and nerve foed which ensure | 
to young and old wonderful strength | 
and endurance, and if you accept our 
offer of a free supply, or a large ts. 6d, 
trial box for Ys. 6d, you will be 
astonished at its almost miraculous 
power upon your weakened nerve- 
wrecked system. 


ASK YOURSELF, 


1. Do you wake up tired and weary? 

2. Do you look forward to your day's 
duties with dread ? 

3. Do you suffer from fits of depres- 
sion, irritability, headaches, and 
indigestion ? 

4. Do you suffer from unrefreshing 
sleep, Jie awake with worrying 
thouchts of home and business? 

. Do you suffer from lack of that 
“vigour” that you once enjoyed ? 

6. Are vour eye:dull? Is your tongue 
coated? Does your back ache? 
Is your blood impure ? 

7. Do you have rheumatic twinges, 
touches of neuralgia, and pains 
and pressurc in the head ? 


a 


If you say “ Yes” to any one of | 
these questions you may be sure that | 
ZEDEX is the ideal remedy for your | 
troubles. | 

It is not only the ingredients in a | 
remedy that are of so much import-_ | 
ance as their quality of potency and | 
freshness. ZEDEX ingredients are | 
carefully pharmaccutically tested be- | 
fore usc, soas toinsure the maximum 
henefits of cach, the result being a | 
really wonderful compound of stimu. | 
lating, nerve-fecding, and purifying | 
tonics, a nourishing, discasc-dispel- 
ling, and fatigue-resisting nerve food, 
The effect of this on your system will 
make you cat better, sleep better, 
work better, and look better, 

ZIDEX is prepared by qualified 
Pharmacists in gelatine - coated 
perles, easy and pleasant and taste- 
less, of life-viving, strength-yrodue- 
ing nutrients, each ingredient (and 
there are many) of 
tested value. 


known and 


Bloodless Man. 


VITAL FORCE --'The magnetism 
of manhood and the indefinable grace 
of womanhood can only be obtained 
by a healthy system, and ZEDEX 
will ensure this to an extraordinary 
devree, 

And it is important to remember 
that users of ZEDEX say its 
benefits are lasting the effects do 
not die sway. 

ZEDEX makes vou feel younger, 
look younger, By feeding your 
nerves, enriching your blood, making 
life worth living, you will look at 
least ten years younger than you 
really are. 


DR. ANDREW WILSON RECOMMENDS 
4 6 BOX for 2 6 


For a short while only. 

Readers should note if a 
larger supply is necded, it is possible, 
for a short while only, to cbtain a 
6 trial box for 26. Ina dainty 
metal box, Kits your waisteoat 
pocket. or a lady's purse. Special 
areangements Iuive been made for 
this very special supply at this price 
to be obtained from all bvanches of 
Boots’ Cash Chemists, Taylor’s Drug 
Stores, Timothy White’s, Hodder & 
Co.; or direct, post paid, and free 
from observation, for P.O. 2.6 from 
the ZEDEX MANUPACTURING 
CO. LTD., HOVE, Sussex. 


Pals 


FREE DISTRIBUTION COUPON 


Eotitling holder to a 
free supply of ZEDEX. 


To ZEDEX Ltd., Hove, Sussex. 
, Dear Sirs. - Pte: 
x . 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


ow TO Pee ie STRENGTH 
AND’ RETAIN THB RS."—A popular 
and practical treatise on the laws governing tife, 
with Special Chapters on Génerstive Weakness, Loss 


BOON TO WEAK “MEN. 
Thysteat Weaknesecs, Luck of V1 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with toll particulrs, 10- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of comp lete cures, 
rent reuled, post free. (we stumps. . J. Murray, 
3265 High Volborn, Lo neon, WLC, 


It costs ‘so little to be well dressed 
IF you go the right way about it, 


gacksons’ by 


Varicocele,and 


of Vital Force, and practical observations on 
Marriage. Valuable semarks to Weak and Nervous 
Men on how to preserve the Bealth, regain Strength, 
and restore the Powers when lost. A valuable, tn. 
structive, and interesting treatise on Gener itive 
Weakness, and the Cause and Cure of Nervous Ureak- 
down, aut Loss of Power i Men.—Sent sealed on 
rece:pt of 4 penny stainps, by Charles Qordon, No. 8, 
Gordonholme Dispensary, Brac Aton, Yorks, 


VARICOCELE.-Frery man suffering from 
Varicovete and it+ sceompanying debility and 
nervous weakness shoud send fer civetratedciroulae 
deseribing ite ruccess( i i treatment ana cure by the 
only rational and px less method. No eleetricity. 
Sent senled, post flee, tur stempa—h. B, Norton, 


oe a o Chancery Lane, 1. sndon, w. Cc. wEax MEN, rend for my two Booka, FRKE. 
| 
| 


i ane -Mr. High &trect, ¢ atesticad -on- “Tyne 
MARGATS.- The Clarence Bev ardine Establish. re nee is 
ment, Koastern” Fsplannde, Cliftonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval, I xcellent cuisine, svlect com 
b ary, moderate terms.—Arply Mu ur aceress, 


HATS (4:2) 3/9 
BOOTS ,, 10/6 


MACS & RAINCOATS 
21]- & 30]- 


not only lead in fashion, but in wear 
are far’ away superior to otbers at 
anything like the price. 

Why not have the “just” better’ 
quality next time: just better in 
wear, just better in style. 

Ladies’ styles in Boots, Shoes, 

and Raincoats at above prices. 
ever offered for Female Weaknesses 


and Irregularities. ‘They are Strong, BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS, 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. © Price, under ——— 
See ne ais, | MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


CICARETTE Blectric_Parade, Hollows, Tondon. | Those wiable to visit any of Jacksons? 
| gemerous bran hes should inake use oj the | 
mail order drpartuwnt. Catalogue of | 
PA PER ; \ the Latest Fashions sent on request. Fit 
STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
BEST and PUREST and when writing to Advertisers, 


| and style guaranteed. { 
LARGEST SALE IN C’BRITAIN mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


BOOTS. —Save nearly W° » buying Factory direc t. 
AGENTS WANTED. vite for list.—British Buot 
Co., 405 Portland Square, Bristol, 


TOWLE'S PILLS, 35 yearn’ reputation, are ‘tha 
Oblest, Safest, and only rettable remedy for all 
Ladies’ Ailments, Write for Booklet containing most 
Invaluable information for Marriel Women, poat 
free. In boxes, 114,97, and 48. Of all Chemists, or 
post free for P.O. 1/3, 2.10.0 4 7 from Bole Proprietors, 
& T. Towle & Co. Ltd., 2 Long Row Nottingham, 


NOVELTY. PATENT. — Prevents ciga 
wasting. morning table, and with it lighted cigarette 
put in Doc ket, Td B., ® Alexandia V ws is Bri ighton. 


ASTROLOGY. - Evente, ch anges. Fortunate 
Daye, Bnsiness Srocers, Ma rimon vs Two yeer’ 
futureadded. Send tith-dare, — Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitehureh Hoa rd, ce at 


“BRAUTIFUL VIEW POsT- CARDS. 
Ashdown Forest, Bussex, and neighbouruood, 24 

post free, 1 - Sayers Bros., Forest Row. 

~ FREE 2,000 ) WORD HOROSCOPE 
future foretu'd Events.chaunges, lucky daye,! 
matrimony, speculations, and planctary Influenceon 
destiny revealed free. ‘State birdh-date, rex, and 
enclose three penny stamps for clerical expenses.— 
Drofessor ASTAKA, 33 Dancer Kk wd Fuiham London. 


YOU CAN EARN ! 1» four —Fuil particulars 


SD Alder ag: € Bey Loudon. 


of jemploy ment, apply B. 


COMPETITIONS.- Solutions for any paper, 
two for Gd, Stamped add ssedenvelones, Nocom- 
misstun.—*‘ Solutionist,”” Avenue House, Bridge Road, 


——- ——-— — $+ —_—- 


EXCEPTIONAL MONEY-MAKING OVED.—Ataty who has 
OPPORTUNITY. seed po-te ny wl has been 8 
oe free 


life-Jong suffe rom gaperfiuous hair has recently 
learned of am s which permunentiy destroys the 
roots, and will Send particulars free, on enclosing 
stamp to yy tage, to any afflicted, — Address 
Helen L. ‘ewple, 89 Maddux Street, sala 
Street, London, W. 


nee “MONEY WRITING SONGS. — 


3 of 


1 otintneduetely 
scheme.—Green 


articulars of this nove 
hhurch Lane, Hail. 


LADY SPECIALIST offers free sample of 
* Regulators” for stamp, Supersedes Penny royal, 
years’ reputation.— Madame Maulinge, 217 
Mamipstea t | Road, London. 


SUCCESS BY ASTROLOGY. “Copy Free. 
Marriage partner described Money prospects, lucky 

v RS, etC. We years’ free qunde,—Addre-s ANCE GUARANTEED IF AY AILABL 
Van de Zaar, Maarm, Hodand. Postage ton onty place to se 
=t-cards ld. Dugdale Co., Dept. 


LADIES 


GAUTIER’S FAMOUS PILLS 
afe without doubt the best remedy 


out music, or write for 


twice. 
as good 


Jacksons’ Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockport, 


EE ae 


CHOCOLATE 
CONFECTIONS. , 


The incomparable series of ‘‘ Fry’ Fancy 

Boxes,of infinite variety, highest quality, and 

irresistible flavour, will afford a wide choice 

to every buyer of Chocolate goodies. Thei: 

‘King George,’ ‘‘Queen Mary," ‘ Quee: 

Alexandra,’ and ‘Prince of Wales'’ boxe: 
will be found quite entrancing. 


“Their Royal Flavour Wins Royal Favour. 


aCe \ 


eas a re oO 


Children are always eager to get a drink of FRY’S 
it tastes SO GOOD! All ages find its flavour delightt« 
and it makes sturdier bodies, rosier checks, steadi- 
nerves. So easy to digest, too. Excellent habit—FRY’- 


TRANSIIGSION AT 
Book Rates. 


No. 1149. 


rw P Doubleyou 
to Stockholm 


And Prepares to Take Part in the Great Pentathlon Race, 


goes 


Some of my readers may remember that six years 
ago the Editor sent me to Athens to take part in 
the Olympic Games which were then being cclebrated 
in the Greek capital. 

Six years is—well, something of a gap when one 
gets to my time of life; and, when I received orders to 
make ready for a journey to Stockholm in order to 
compete in the Fifth Olympiad of modern times, I 
recalled rather ruefully the extra bit of tape which 
my tailor lets out every time he takes my waist 
measurement anew. 

When I was in Athens, being young and nimble, 
I entered for several events, and though I was not 
successful in gaining a prize, I flatter myself I kept 
my end up pretty well. 

But now, though still young, I am not so nimble 
as I was; and after hesitating for a long time as to 
the contest in which I should have the best chance 
of acquitting myself creditably, I chose the Modern 
Pentathlon. 


Five Contests in One. 


The Editor, who has a whole roomful of diction- 
aries and the like in his office, and pretends to know 
a lot more than I do (he calls it “ a higher degree of 
culture ’’) tells me that Pentathlon is a Greek word 
meaning Fivefold Contest. Anyway, competitors 
in it have to prove their skill in Duel-Shooting, 
Swimming, Fencing, Horse Riding, and Cross- 
Country Riding, and the man who wins is the one 
who scores the greatest number of points all round. 

My idea was that though I am getting too old and 
—er—generously developed to beat the best in any 
one sport, I can still do fairly well at most things, 
and consequently might average out, in a combined 
affair like the Modern Pentathlon, somewhere near 
the top. 

But first of all I have to tell you about the 
“solemn opening”? of the Games, which wasn’t 
very solemn, but quite gay and jolly, in most 
respects, though the ceremony was certainly 
conducted in a very dignified way. 

The principal feature of the performance was the 
parade of all. the athletes in the Stadium, the 
contingent for each country being assembled under 
its national flag. 

It was not unlike the parade of athletes in the 
Games at Athens, when I had the honour of march- 
ing round the great white marble Stadium and 
saluting not only King George of Greece, but the 
late King Edward VII., Queen Alexandra, and their 
al Majesties, then Prince and Princess of 

ales. 


Nations in Alphabetical Order. 


Of course, it hardly seemed such a family party, 
if I may use the phrase without disrespect, at 
Stockholm ; but all the same every man in the 
British team was glad to see our own Princess 
as: pels of Connaught, the Crown Princess of 
Sweden, on the royal dais as we filed by. 

The Stadium at Stockholm is not so large as the 
one at Athens, or the one at Shepherd’s Bush in 
London, but it holds some 25,000 spectators, and 
as the weather was cloudlessly sunny, and all the 
ladies of Stockholm had donned their gayest 
summer attire to do honour to the occasion, you can 
guess it was a pretty festive arena that, to the 
martial strains of a military band, we marched into. 

In order to avoid any question of precedence, the 
nations were marshalled in alphabetical order, 
Belgium leading the way, and Chili following. This 
is the first time that the lattcr country has been 
mp created in the Olympic Games, so the Chili 
oo got a warm reception. (Please note the 
joke.) 

Denmark came third with a very big band of 
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athletes, including a con- 
tingent of the lady 
gymnasts whose wonderful 
feats caused such a furore 
in Athens, and in London, 
To tell the truth, one 
of the reasons I had looked forward so eagerly 
to visiting Stockholm was the hope that I should 
renew my acquaintance with the Danish ladies. 

Imagine the flutter into which I was thrown 
when I found, on reaching the Stadium to take my 
place in the parado, not only the Danish girls, but 
other contingents of lady gymnasts, equally 
numerous ao equally charming, from Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland, 

Almost Forgot the Royal Salute. 

I tell you my heart was goi: it-a-pat all the 
time, and I was so taken up with looking at the 
Finnish girls in their neat grey blouses, short skirts, 
and stockings, as they marched just ahead of us, 
with only a small band of Servian athletes inter- 
vening, that it’s a wonder I remembered to keep 
step and turn my head for the Royal salute. 

lot came rather late in the procession, as the 
Swedish name for Great Britain is Stor-Britannien. 
Our fellows made a very good show in their blue 
jackets, but what did do one’s heart good was to see 
not one Union Jack in the procession but four ! 

For on the heels of Great Britain (taken out of 
their strict apbebeael order, you see) came 
Canada, with the scarlet maple leaf on the men’s 
white vests, then Australasia and South Africa, in 
green and yellow kit. Each of the Colonial con- 
tingents was preceded by its own standard, but, 
except for the little devices that distinguish them, 
it was the same old glorious flag. 

I think the significance of t 
went home to the spectators. 


Finns Not Allowed a Flag. 


There were only two bigger demonstrations 
throughout the whole procession—one for the two 
little brown chaps who represented Japan, ond 
between them carried the white flag with the red 
ball ; the other for the Finns, who alone of all the 
nationalities in the parade carried no flag—by order 
of the Russian Government. The Finns marched 
behind the Russians ; and I noticed that their leader 
was careful not to decrease the interval which 
separated the two contingents. 

Altogether it was a great day, and one that I 
shall ever look back upon with pride. Only two 
things marred my enjoyment—regret, in the first 
place, as I watched the performances of the lad 
gymnasts later in the afternoon, that I spea 
neither Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, nor Finnish ; 
secondly, as I meditated on my chances in the 
Modern Pentathlon, that I had never taken part in 
a duel, and had not been across a horse for quite a 
long time. I wonder whether Swedish horses 
buck ? 

However, I’ll tell you how I got on next week, 


t Imperial parade 


EXPLAINED. 

Youne Wire: “But that’s very expensive, 
especially as it’s in season, isn’t it?” 

Greengrocer: “‘ Well, madam, it is and it isn’t, as 
you might say. What with the French gardening 
and what not, the vegetables that used to be out of 
season are in, and them that is in, is out owing to 
the demand for the others.” 


HORRID MAN. 
“You are very comfortable, wifey dear ?” 
“ Yes, love.” 
“The cushions are casy and soft ?’ 
“ Yes, darling.’ 
“You don’t feel any jolts?” 
“No, sweetest.” 
‘* And there is no draught on my lamb?” 
“No, my ownest own.” 
“ Then change seats with me.” 


ENTERED aT 
Strationens’ Mati, 


Ong Penny. 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 
Thurs., July 18s. 

A CLEVER woman never makes scenes. Ascene that 
lasts an hour works fourteén days’ detriment to her 
appearance, 

Fri., July 19. 
Time you enjoy wasting is not wasted time. 


Sat., July 20. 

Some husbands’ too porfect confidence in #ioir 
wives amounts to impertinence. 
Sun., July 21. 

Love is friendship set on fire. 


Mon. July 22. 


To be ridiculous is more painful than being 
wicked. 


Tues., July 23. 


The knowledge of one’s ignorance is the beginning 
of wisdom. 


Wed., July 24. 

Many 4 man who claims to be as honest as the 
day is long, wouldn't want the searchlight turned on 
his night record. 


FLIES HATE BLUE WALL-PAPER, 


Next time you are having your walls re-papcrod 
you will be wise to choose colours that flies dislike. 
Some rooms seem infested with flies, while otters 
are comparatively free from them. The secret lies 
in the general colour of the room. 

The favourite colour of flies is green. A doctor 
who recently made experiments with flics prepared 
a box on which he pasted squares of paper of the 
same size, but different colours. 

On the square of green paper there were no 
fewer than cighteen flies! This was closely fol- 
lowed by a rose-coloured square with seventcen. 
After that came clear yellow, dark grey, and white. 

The least attractive colours to the flies were 
Iemon-yellow, dark brown, and blue. On papers of 
this colour only one fly had settled. Vlenty of 
attractive wall-papers can be chosen from these 
three colours, and you will be rejoicing at your . 
freedom from flies, while your next-door neighbour 
has her walls covered with them, because her wall- 
paper is grecn, 


“Have you anything to say before sentence is 
pronounced against you ?”’ asked the judge. 

‘“‘ The only thing I’m objecting to,’”’ answered the 
convicted burglar, ‘‘is bein’ identified by a man 
that kept his head under the bedclothes the whole 
time, ‘That's not right at all.” 


ELECTING A QUEEN COW! 

In the Rhone Valley, Switzerland, an extra- 
ordinary ceremony is carried out every July. 
This is the choosing of a queen cow by the cows 
themselves. 

A large number of cows—there are over 20) 
this year, are assembled in a field to choose their 
qucen. The queen cow is the one which is strong 
enough to fight all the other cows off the pasture 
and remain in possession of it herself. 

The owners of the cows are not allowed to 
encourage their beasts in any way. The honour of 
owning a queen cow is keenly coveted by the local 
herdsmen, and they do everything they can in 
order to turn their animal out a winner. 

In their eagerness to bring their beasts fit and 
well on the day of battle many of the herdsmen 
feed them a week or a fortnight beforehand on 
bread and wine ! 

The cows descend from a fighting race and are 
always eager to have a scrap. The “election” of 
the queen cow often laste the greater part of the 
day, and is watched by crowds, who come to the 
scene from miles round. 


Money, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Sealing-wax Sets, and P.W. Penknives offered in this week's footlines. 
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Jp the Jimelight 


Both Dead. 

Mr. CHauNcEY Depew, the famous American 
who has come over here for a rest before plunging 
into the turmoil of the Presidential election, was 
asked before he left the States whether he thought 
Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft would be nominated. 

“JT don’t know,” he replied, “ but anyway, 
neither of them will be elected President, it is 
simply a question of which corpse will have most 
flowers !” 

Mr. Depew is very fond of children, and one of 
his stories is about a little girl he met in Baltimore. 

“This little girl and J,” he says, “ talked of a 
number of things. We deplored many of the evils 
of modern life. We had a serious and grave 
discussion. Then for a time the little girl was 
silent. She was lost in thought. Finally she sighed. 

““*Why,’ she wanted to know, ‘can’t the toy- 
shop man call for orders every morning, the same 
as the butcher does ?’” 


Another Howler. 

Mr. Perr Roce told a story the other evening 
of a Cockney youth who was asked, during 4 school 
examination, how Cleopatra met her death. 

4 Sho was killed by a hot bath,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“Nonsense !? said the examiner crossly. “* She 
was killed by a viper. What on earth made you 
think a hot bath killed her ?” 

After a long cross-examination the examiner 
discovered that the boy, having heard his teacher 
use the word ‘viper,’ thought she was saying 
“vapour,” the two words being pronounced alike 
in the Cockney dialect. And of course he knew 
that a ‘‘ vapour ” bath was a hot one! 


One For Her. ‘ 

Or Paderewski, tho famous pianist, who played 
before Queen Alexandra the other day, an excellent 
story is told. 

Some time ago a number of American tourists 
visited Beethoven’s house at Bonn. They were 
shown over the house, and in one room the care- 
taker pointed out the dead composer's piano. 

One of the tourists, a young girl of twenty, thought 
it would be a fine thing to boast that she had played 
some of Becthoven’s works on his own piano in his 
own house. So she sat down and played the 
“* Moonlight Sonata ’—not, be it observed, with 
any degree of perfection. When she had finished 
she rose and said to the old caretaker : “ I suppose 
lots of famous musicians have been here and played 
on this instrument ?” 

The caretaker, who obviously disapproved of her 

rformance, replied gravely: ‘* Well, miss, 

aderewski was here last year, and the friends who 
were with him urged him to play something, but 
he shook his head and replied: ‘No; I am not 
worthy !’” 


Opportunity. 

Proressor Oscak Brown1na, whose new book, 
“ A History of the Modern World,” is announced, 
tells an amusing story of one of his early Alpine 
tours, He put up at a miserable little inn at a 

lace called Pejo, where the accommodation and 
‘ood were very rough and ready. 

When he was leaving, Mr. Browning asked for 
his bill. When it came, ho found it amounted to 
about twenty-five shillings, and included separate 
charges for such things as pepper and salt and 
mustard. ; 

Mr. Browning expostulated with the landlord on 
his extortion, telling him that nobody would come 
to his inn if he charged like that. 

“T thought the matter over,” the landlord 
replicd, “ and I have come to the conclusion that as 
nobody is ever likely to come in any case, I may as 
well charge well when I have the opportunity.” 


The Higher Mathematics. 

A story comes to us of a gentleman who visited 

a small country village, intending to drive round the 

gurrounding country for a few hours, and he applied 

at a stables near the station for a pony and trap. 

He did not, he said, want a driver, ing quite 
capable of managing the pony himsclf. 

ut the stableman was not very willing to hire 

out the pony and trap unattended to a stranger, 

fearing that he might never sce any of them again, 


The gentleman acknowledged that the other's 
caution was not unreasonable, but he made a 
proposal that offered a way out of the difficulty. 

“See here,” he said, pulling out a couple of 
banknotes, ‘I'll buy your pony and trap for ten 
pounds on condition that when I bring it home 

ain you will buy it back from me for ten pounds. 
t will safeguard you against the possibility of 
loss.” 

“ Right,” said the stableman, and the stranger 
drove off. 

He returned in the evening, delighted with his 
day’s excursion, and the stableman, having banded 
back the two five-pound notes, he turned to depart. 

“Excuse me, sir,” the stableman exclaimed, 
“* but you’ve forgctten to pay for the hire.” 

“ Pay for the hire ? ” repeated the other. ‘“* The 
hire of what ?” 

“The hire of the pony and trap.” : 

“ But, my dear sir,” protested the stranger, “if 
you will recall the facts of our arrangement in the 
morning, you will see that I have been driving my 
own pony and trap all day. I bought them from 

ou in the morning, and now you have bought them 
lack, It’s quite simple. Good evening 1” 


Quickly Settled. 

Tue Kaiser is going to Switzerland for the Swiss 
autumn manceuvres, and an enterprising picture- 
postcard firm has already put out a card that is 
proving very popular in Switzerland. 

It represents his Majesty talking to a Swiss 
soldier who has just scored a “ bull” on the firing 


range. 

«Splendid, my boy!” the Emperor is saying. 
“T hear you have 100,000 soldiers who are as good 
marksmen as yourself ; but what if 200,000 
Prussians were to invade your country ?” 

“Then, sir,” replies the soldier, “ we should each 
use a second bullet.” 


A Hard Choice. 

Me. Prowpen, the well-known London magis- 
trate, who has been so ill recently, was once cross- 
examining the wife of a notorious burglar. 

“You are the wife of this man ?” he asked. 

Lid Yes.” 

“ You knew he was a burglar when you married 
him?” ; 

“ee Yes.” 

“How came you to contract a marriage with 
such a man?” 

“Well,” the woman explained, “I was getting 
old, and I had to choose between him and a 
lawyer!” 


Tolerably Well. 

Tne last pig-tail has disappeared from the Chinese 
Embassy in London. It belongd to the major- 
Co no of the Chinese Ambassador, and it is now on 
its way to China as a present to that functionary’s 
wife. A story is going the rounds that at an 
official reception recently a member of the Chinese 
Embassy was presented to a well-known lady. 

“Me no talkee Chinee velly well,” she said. 

“Never mind, your eta a was the smooth 
reply, “I can converse tolerably well in English !” 


Good Practice. 

Tae progress of the Olympic games at Stockholm 
has recalled a story told by Hayes, the young 
‘American who won the Marathon race from 
Windsor to Shepherd’s Bush. 

He was discussing with a friend the chances of 
one of their acquaintances who had entered in a 
walking race. 

“Yes,” said Hayes, “he’s 4 fine walker, and I 
guess he'll just about win the race.” 

“But I didn’t know that he had any experience 
as a walker,” remarked the other in surprise. 

“No experience as a walker!" echoed Hayes. 
“Why, my dear fellow, he has owncd a second- 
hand motor-car for years! The gnly chanco of 
defeat he has is that he may fecl lost without having 
something heavy to push!” ; 


Spiteful. 

Ix his recent book ‘The Cheerful Day,” Mr. 
Reginald Lucas tells a story of a clergyman who 
quarrclled with his congregation. One Sunday he 
announced that he was giving up the living and had 
accepted the position as chaplain of a gaol. 

He waited till a satisfied expression had spread 
itself over the congregation. Then he proceeded 
with his sermon, announcing the text’: “‘I go to 
prepare a place for you |” 


Quain! Questions 


The Editor will give 2s, 6d. each week for the 
best paragraph accepted for this column. One of 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any other 
paragraph . Ifthere is more than one sender ofa 
paragrarh used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first. “SRO 
The half-crown prize this week is won by Miss Lilian 
Beswick, 31 Holly Street, Stock port. 
WONDERFUL, 
How can you turn an antelope into a newspaper 
by one stroke of your pen ? 
Solution below. 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
Tere was an old woman of Churston, 
Who thought her third husband the wurstop. 
For he ay was reckoned 
Far worse than the seckoned, 
And the second was worse than the furston, 


JUST DONE. 
Ir was done before it was done. 
It was done while it was being done. 
But when it was done it wasn’t done at all! 
What was it? 
Solution below. 


FIXING THE PIECES. 
A man had a piece of wood of 
the shape shown in the first sketch. 
He wanted to cut it up and put it 
together again so as to form a 
solid square for the lid of a box. 
How did he manage it ? 
Solution below. 


A WORD SQUARE. 
CaN you complete this word square, 80 that its 
four words read alike from top to bettom and from 
left to right ?” 


LIFTING LETTERS. 
I am a word of letters five, 
And many things I name ; 
For instance, one who's unemployed 
Would like to me lay claim, 
J also am a room, 2 field, 
A moorland, or a shop; 
In fact 1’m almost everywhere 
Where you would wish to stop. 
Take off my head a simple * Pp,” 
And now what do you see ? 
Why, something that the ladics love. 
I'm sure you'll all agree. 
It’s worn around their neck, 
And curtains they are made of it, 
And windows they oft deck. 
Again my leading letter drop, 
A change you'll see in me, 
For now I am only one ; 
J My Ictters they are three. 


Solutions. 


WONDERFUL. . : 
Write down the word “ gazelle ’’ and cross it so that it 


becomes “ gazette.’ 
JUST DONE. . . 
A youna lady named Mise Dunn was qt marricd. 
Before she was married her name was iss Dunn, ari 
while she was being married her namo was still M-s 
Dunn, but when she was married it wasn’t Dunn at ali- 
it was Brown. In fact, she was Dunn—Brown. 


FIXING THE PIECES. 

‘= 3 It — first ct 
YY); Ba Saat pin the mani” 
ge Ai ebown in fig. -, 
oy 
TI =i hows 
Wl. Wits" 


=xesj 1 and then the ei... 
==}! pieces were | 

A WORD SQUARE. 
Tux complete word square reads: 
MEAD. 


‘together to for 


‘a slightly sma..° 


LIFTING LETTERS. : say 
Tae word is ‘Place. The leading letter 1s we, 
When this is taken off the letters left are 1, a,c, e, wh 3 
makes the word ‘‘lace.’? The leading letter taken off og." 
leaves the word ‘‘ ace.” 


o , 
Yow all know the rhyme beginning “Thirty days hath September, April, June and November. =z 
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Novel Tips fr: 
Snapshotters 


Hints to Help You with Your Camera this Summer. 
By ELWIN NEAME. 


Protocraruy is one of those hobbies in which 
there are any number of little dodges worth remem- 
bering, and the amateur who does take the trouble 
to remember them will be rewarded in his work by 
the production of really successful pictures. It is 
impossible to cover such a subject as this in one 
article, but here I have jotted down a few simple 
hints which you should find useful when working 
with your camera in or out of doors. 

The device shown in the first picture, for instance, 
is a simple method of obtaining an artistic head- 
and-shoulders portrait, and consists of a square of 


Le 
For taking an artistic head and shoulders photograph. 


ordinary cardboard, cut into crescent shape, with 
uneven , a8 shown, and placed about two feet 
in front of the camera. This cardboard must be 
painted the same colour as the background of the 
intended picture, and the result in the photograph 
will be to give an artistic shaded effect to the lower 
part of the portrait where the bust of the sitter is 
cut off. Without this, a hard line would appear in 
your picture, the effect being very ugly. 

The secret of making a short person appear tall, 
or a small object large, is illustrated in the second 


The secret of making a short person appear tall. With 

the camera standing high the hologra hat person comes 

out short, With the camera lowered the figure appears 
very much taller. 


drawing. This all depends upon the height of your 
camera from the ground, because what we may call 
the horizon line is always on the same level as your 
lens. Thus, when the camera is standing at its full 
height, as shown in the second sketch, the horizon 
line runs along on a level with the sitter’s 
shoulders, and she will consequently come out as 
a short girl But by lowering the lens, as 
illustrated in the second picture, the horizon line 
strikes your sitter lower down, and she will 
therefore appear in the photograph as a very tall 
woman. By ap 
plying this 
principle to 
waves at the 
seaside, you can 
make quite an 
ordinary sea 
come out like 
mountainous 
waves in your 
photograph. 
Picture No. 3 
shows @ very 
simple but 
effective dodge 
> for bringing a 
person's feet out 
into bold relief 


Place a piece of white linen or cloth on whe; 

the Aoor when you wish to take photo- Wien you are 

graphs in which the position of the ®0Xious to take, 

feet is important, This throws each 88Y, & dancing 
oot into bold relief. pose, Spread a 


—I want a new version of it. Not more than ten lines. The shorter the better. 
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piece of ordinary white canvas on the floor, 
and get your sitter to wear black shoes and 
stockings, and you will be able to obtain 
splendid results, where, without the canvas, a 
blurred impression would be your reward. 

There are numerous little things to remember 
when posing your friends, ono of the commonest 
mistakes made 
by amateurs 
being that 
shown in the 
fourth _ illustra- 
tion. Here the 
man has been 
thought lessly 
poms with his 
eet sticking out 
towards the 
camera, and the 
result is that his 
boots come out 
an enormous size 


Never pose a friend with his feet 
v sticking out towards the camera. If 
and quite out of you do they will come out enormous. 


Lake a side view so as to get the 


proportion to ; : ; 
limbs in proportion. 


the remainder of 
his body. Had he 
been placed sideways, as shown in the second part 
of the sketch, all his limbs would have come out 
a eee and a successful photograph would 

ave been obtained—merely by the exercise of a 
little common sense. 

Another mistake often made by holiday-makers 
when at the seaside is to draw up their friends in 
a group, with the sea and sky behind as a back- 
ground to the picture. If you endeavour to take 
@ group thus at the seaside, the result will be that 
shown in the fourth drawing. They will appear in 
the picture as black as so many negroes, and if your 
best girl is amongst them, the chances are that you 
will have an 
unpleasant ten 7 
minutes when 
you show her the 
photograph! If 
you want to take 
such a groups 
successfully, pose 
them with some = : 
rocks or a hill H = 
behind them, and 
the portrait 
should then be 
satisfactory. 


The last illus- 5 ‘ 

. If you pose your friends, at the 
tration shows seaside, with the sea and sly as a 
you how a really background, they will come out like 
pretty effect may 7 


niggers. 

be obtained at 

the seaside. Take your camera down to the 
beach when the tide is ebbing, with the sun 
striking down, as shown. The sun rays shining 
upon the wet beach produce a_ brilliant, 
silverlike effect, and you should placo your 
camera 80 that the rays of the setting sun 
strike in the direction of the lens. Now wait until 
the sun passes behind a cloud, and then take the 
picture. 

The question of exposures is too big a one to 
tackle in such a short article as this one, but I may 
say that you will require a very much shorter 
exposure for any photograph taken at the seaside 
than is the case in the country. The blues of the 
sea and sky photograph more rapidly than the greens 
of the trees and fields, 


bit 


~ 


SJ 


“ 


This will give you a very pretty seaside photograph. 

Just after the tide has gone out turn your camera towards 

the wet beach, so that the hp st strikes into the lens 

of the camera. Wait till the sui, passes behind the cloud 
—then take your picture. 
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INSURANCE PROBLEMS ANSWERED, 


By OUR EXPERT. 


The much-discussea Insurance Bill has now 
come into force. Everybody is asking how the 
Bill affects them personally, and, in order to 
clear up all points that may arise. we have 
engaged an expert to answer any questions and 
ta ag any knotty points free of all charge, of 

So write up for any information you may want. 
If you want a reply sent by post inclose stamped 
envelope. Give ail particulars relating to your 
work as briefly as possible, and, in case of low 
wages, state what they are. Letters should be 
addressed to Insurance Expert, ‘Pearson's 
Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C 

Here are some more replies to questions: 


J. G. I am a shoemaker working on my own 
account. Average income under £160 a year. Dol 
pay employer's and employee's contribution ?—— 

o. You are exempt. 

8.T. Weengagea woman to do washing for us once 
a fortnight for half a day. She also goes to one other 
person next day, Tuesday, for half a day a fortnight ; 
she is married and the wife of an insured person. 18 


j she exempt ?—— 


No. e woman is employed regularly by you 
every Monday fortnight, and you must insure hier. 
You can ask the other employer if she will pay the 
contribution in turn. 

F. W. S. I ama clerk earning a salary of £130 . 

year, and I also have a tobacco and confccticnery 

siness (allended to by my wife and daughter), 

profits of which amount to average £50 a year. Must 
I insure ?. 

Yes. Your income is below £160, and the extra 
£50 a year is not an “ unearned, private income.” 

Twister. If I call the small money payment I 
give my daughter for working for me an allowance 
tnstead of a wage, need I insure her? I note it says 
in one of the insurance leaflets: ‘‘ Children employed 
by their parents without wages are not required to 
insure.” 

Yes. You must insure your daughter. What 
the Act itself says on this subject is, ‘‘ Employment 
in respect of which no wages or other money payment 
is made where the employed person is the child of 
the employer.” 

A. W. I ama member of the Grand United Order 
of Oddfellows, and have been paying 54d. per weck 
for thirty years. The benefits we receive are 10s. per 
week for twelve weeks, etc. I receive full pay from my 
employer during holidays and sickness, and have no 
wish to pay for further benefits. How do I stand 
under this Act, please ?—— 

You must insure under the State scheme, but you 
need not keep up the voluntary contributions to 
your friendly society unless you wish to obtain the 
additional benefits. 

A “ Pearson’s”” READER. I am a buyer in a 
draper’s shop. My tncome is over £160 per annim. 
I sometimes serve tn addition to buying. Do I cone 
under the term “ manual labour’ ?—— 

No. You need not insure. 

E. H. L. Do my workmen come under the “ Un- 
employment’’ portion of the Insurance Act? They 
are trained organ builders. Much of the work is 
‘* soiner-work,”’ but, again, much of it is not !—— 

These trades are not specifically mentioned in tle 
unemployment section of the Act, and where th«re 
is any doubt whether a workman belongs to an 
insured trade or not an inquiry should be made at 
a Labour Exchange. 

T. T. S. I have a young girl over sixteen, who 
comes one day per weck on a Friday to do general 
housework. pay her 1s. 6d. in wages. Does the 
Act affect me ?. 

Yes. Unless the girl has been insured by someone 
who employs her earlier in the week, you are 
responsible. You pay 3d. and deduct 3d. from 
wages, 

H. G.0.L. lama member of the Hearts of Oak. 
My contribution to this society 1s 10s. 6d. a quarters 
If I join the Approved section the contribution will 
be 6s. 2d. With the State's 4s. 4d. tt will make the 
quarterly contribution up to 10s. 6d. as before. What 
sick benefits will I receive ? 

You will receive the State’s 10s. and whatever 
additional benefits the Socicty arranges to give you 
in return for your voluntary contributions. 

E. R. G. I am in receipt of an allowance of £27 
@ year from my mother. Of course this is not * in 
writing.” Is this good enough to secure my exempiiviar 
from the Act ?—— 

Yes. You are exempt but your employer must 
pay contributions. . 

J. H. I am an apprentice earning 9s. weekly; 
will you tell me how the Insurance Act affects me ?-—— 

You must be insured. If you are under twenty- 
one, your cmployer pays 3d. ; you pay 4d, 


By ROY VICKERS. 


Eva Barnes was the 
undisputed belle of Morris 
& Blainc’s, which is no mean tribute to her beauty 
seeing that that huge factory employed, in addition 
to the six hundred men, fully four hundred girls. 
There were even those who held that she had no rival 
in the whole populous district of Blacton. 

However that may be, it is certain that, of her host 
of secret admirers, there were only two who could 

laim that sho had ever given them the least encourage- 
ment, which is the same as saying that there was 
nothing of the idle flirt about Eva Barnes. 

One of them, Rob Stranack by name, met her just 
as she was about to entcr the factory gates. 

“Doing anything Saturday night ?”” he asked. 

“‘ Not as I know of,” she answered. ‘“ Why?” 

“Cause I’ve got a couple of seats for the circle 
at the Acropolis—reserved y'know. Will you come ?” 

Eva hesitated a moment and then accepted. She 
could not refuse without hurting his feelings, 

Reserved seats at a music hall! It was an extrava- 
gance that would never have occurred to most men 
in his position. But it was just like Rob Stranack. 
She knew that the money had probably been ob- 
tained through his having “spotted a winner,” but 
that was no affair of hers. And his method of spending 
his winnings was very flattering to her. 

It was really the ability to think of little attentions 
like this that attracted her towards him. He took 
care to remember the particular kind of chocolate 
she preferred, and if he bought her a nosegay on 
Sunday it would be sure to match her best 5 ao 
And when she walked out with him he always dressed 
himself so smartly that no one would suspect that he 
worked with his hands. 

All these qualities were wanting in Jim Rolt. Jim 
was the biggest duffer going when it came to the 
niceties: of courtship. He barely knew enough to 
walk on the outside of the pavement. He looked 
awkward in his Sunday clothes, and never sccmed 
to grasp that a pretty girl likes to have a little non- 
sense talked to her occasionally. 

But there was something about Jim Rolt that made 
= for these little deficiencics. She didn’t know 
what it was. She just knew that when she was 
with Jim she felt she was in some mystcrious way 
being looked after. 

She passed to her place in the factory and fell 
to her task of “feeding” her section of the giant 
machinery. She sang as she worked, for her heart 
was light. 

Perhaps her mind wandered in day dreams of the 
future. Perhaps, too, with the contempt that comes 
of familiarity, she relaxed the normal carefulness 
with which every worker is expected to handle the 
machinery. From whatever cause, her attention 
was attracted by some trifling incident behind her, 
sho turned sharply, and her skirt was caught in the 
machinery, which dragged her towards it. 

It all happencd in an instant. 

She gave a terrificd scream that pierced the dull 
throbbing of the engincs. A stout foreman who was 
standing near by literally hurled himself upon her, 
regardless of his own danger. His weight and strength 
together tore her dress, but not before the outer edge 
of a revolving shaft had struck her head. 

They laid her on a stretcher and carried her bleeding 
and unconscious to an adjacent hospital. 

At the end of tho cls Hi day quite a large group 
of workers waited outside the hospital while two 
of their number went forward to inquire the extent 
of the girl’s injuries. 

“The doctor says it’s nothing much,” announced 
one of them. ‘ Leastways, she'll be on her feet in 
a month or so. But it’s cut her face open—under 
the left cye. And he says as there'll always be a big 
ecar even after it’s healed up.” 

“Reckon she won’t be much to look at when she 
comcs out, poor dear,” said a motherly woman from 
the back of the group. 

Silence followed the woman’s remark. It was 
exactly what each had been thinking. Her life and 
limb had been saved, but the beauty of Eva Barnes 
had been crushed by the cruel machinery. 

“Thank God it’s nothing more than that,” muttered 
a man with such passionate intensity that several 
turned to look at him. The speaker was Jim Rolt. 

Rob Stranack’s reflections were of a slightly different 
nature. His first instinct was to revile his own ill-luck 
in being cheated by Fortune of what he had taken 
to be an easy conquest. His feelings for Eva had 
consisted of about equal parts of infatuation and 
vanity. His vanity was flattered when he was 
geen-in the strect or a music hall in the company 


—For the best rhyme I will give half-a-guwinea. 


of » pd upon whom all male eyes were enviously 
tur 


formally 


Now that the girl would never again be the centre of 
masculine admiration, his chief anxiety was to be rid 
of her as soon as possible, and he wondered whether 
his previous attentions would be taken as implying 
more than he now wished. He must break away 
from her now with as good grace as possible. 

Scarcely had he made the resolve when he reviled 
himself for a fool. 

A couple of the women were walking close behind 
him, and a fragment of their conversation forced itself 
on his ears. 

“She'll get grand compensation. . . . The 
firm will be bound to pay up handsome.” 

“Aye,” said the other. ‘‘ Nellie Maise got two- 
fifty for a broken wrist. What's that to a spoilt face 
as none of the lads’ll look at? She ought to get 
double.” 

The women passed on, but they had already planted 
an idea in the avaricious brain of Rob Stranack. 

He had lost the chance of a pretty wife, but he 
had now got something better—a girl who would be 
comparatively rich. Why, if she got no more than 
the other girl they had mentioned, that in itself was 
a small fortuno ! 

By the end of the week the probable amount of 
compensation Eva Barnes would receive became 

uite a topic in the factory. The senior ner, 

ir Preston Morris, was the sitting member for Blacton, 
and was liked in the constituency for his known 
generosity to his employees, And there could be 
no doubt that he would treat handsomely the gil 
who had lost the valuable asset of her beauty in hi 
service. 

Eva Barnes was moved from the hospital to her 
home after-a couple of weeks. Before long she was 
allowed to leave her bed and lie on the sofa in th: 
front room, her face closely bandaged. 

It was then that she received the first of her visitors 
in the person of Jim Rolt, who had called daily since 
her accident and, having ascertained the earliest 
moment at which he.could see her, took an afternoon 
off for the purpose. : 

He spoke little of her accident, but did his best to 
cheer her up. The effort was quite obvious to Eva, 
but she felt none the less grateful to him, so that he 
really succeeded in his object. While he was sittin 
with her she felt more than ever the sensation o 
security in his presence, and before he left she almost 
decided that she liked him better than Rob Stranack. 

But, a few minutes after he had left, her mother 
came in and asked her if she felt well enough to see 
Rob Stranack, who was waiting at the street door. 

In the presence of Mrs. Barnes, Stranack inquired 
ter the condition of the patient and retailed 
fragments of gossip from the factory. As he looked 
at the once beautiful girl, now an invalid with an 
unsightly bandage across her face, his love, which had 
been purely superficial, now completely vanished. But 
his business instinct remained. 

Soon the elder woman, having some household duty 
to attend, left him alone with Eva. 

Now Stranack had not intended to say anything 
definite on that occasion. But he found the girl quite 
clear-headed, and so thought it would be wise to lose no 
time. 

He drew his chair closer to the sofaon which she lay. 

‘“* Eva,” he said in a half whisper, ‘“‘ it won’t make no 
difference to me.” 

“What won't ?’’ asked the girl, genuinely puzzled. 

“The accident won't,” replied the man. 

““How could it make any differenco to you? 
I don’t understand !” she said. 

“ Well——” The man paused awkwardly for a 
moment, then, remembering that there were ible 
rivals in the field, he resolved to put the matter bluntly, 
regardless of what the invalid’s feelings might be. 

“You know what the doctor said.’ 

“T don’t. What did he say?” asked the girl 
suspiciously. 

“About you always having a great big scar across 
your face for the rest of your life. 

“TI thought you knew,” he added hastily as he 
perceived t! ect his words had on the girl. 

‘“‘T am sorry you are cut up about it,” he said a 
few moments later, ‘‘ but I thought I'd like to tell you 
as soon as I could. I was mighty keen on you when 
you was a beauty, and I’m not the sort to chuck you 
now you ain't. I was going to ask you to marry me 


some time ago, and the offer stands good now. Come, 
what d’you say to that?” 
Eva was too overcome to think clearly. The shock 


of hearing for the first time that her beauty was gone, 
coming when she was still in a low state, was 
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overwhelming. One thought predominated, that thi 


man was remaining true to her in her affliction. With 
out thinking whether she Joved him or not she fei. 
unquestionably grateful for his allegiance, and she gave 
him ber hand. 

The following day he thought it was none too early 
to raise the question of compensation. 

“I shan’t ask for anything,” she said in answer to 
his question. ‘‘ I expect they'll pay my wages while 
I am away—probably the doctor's bill as well.” 

Rob Stranack clenched his teeth. 

“T'va got a friend in a solicitor’s office,” he began 
untruthfully, ‘‘ who says——” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of that!” answercd Eva, 
“‘ The firm has always been fair enous 'i.” 

Stranack plunged. 

“I think you owe it to me,” he said sententiously, 
“to get all you can out of them after they’ve 


poiled— 
“ All right, Rob!” said ‘the girl weakly, chiefly 
anxious that he should not finish fein sentonce. 

Before he left it was arranzed that he should put tho 
matter in the hands of the solicitor and instruct them 
to demand 'five hundred pounds from Messrs. Morris 
& Blaine. 

Stranack could not contain his suspense, and babbled 
freely at the factory about the money Eva Barnes 
was going to receive. He let it be understood that ho 
himself was engincering the claim. No one openly 
expressed the opinion that he was playing an 
unecrupulous part, but many thought it. 

By chance the reply came to Eva Barnes one evening 
only a few minutes before Stranack camo to pay his 
nightly call. 

She was still holding the letter when her mothcr 
let him in. 

‘“What do they say?” he cried the moment he 
entered the room. 

** Oh, the claim’s no good ! ” said the girl, ‘“‘ but——” 

Her tone was anything but despondent, but Stranack 
was in no mood for talking. Ie rudely snatched the 
letter from her hand. It was from the firm's solicitors. 

““* Dear Madam,’” he read aloud—‘*‘ Our clients 
absolutely refuse to entertain your claan——’ ” 

That was enough for Stranack. 

“ Ah! So that’s their game, is it!” he said grimly. 
‘We'll soon settle that! Ill go first thing in tho 
morning and tell our man to take it into Court.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!” retorted the git] 
hotly, suspicion for ihe first time entering her head. 

“Do you mean to say you think you're going to drop 
it there?’ he demanded. ‘ Look here, my lass,” 
he continued threateningly. ‘‘ When I asked you to 
marry me sid 

“Seems you were thinking of my compensation 
money,” broke in the girl. 

Rob Stranack, exposed and humiliated, left the 
room without a word. He hurried to the workinz- 
men’s club to publish his own version of the failuro 
before the truth should be known. 

Left alone, Eva Barnes’ first sensation was one of 
relief at her escape from such a man. She assure‘ 
herself that, if she had been well, she would have scen 
through his imposture, his insolent pretence of loyalty 
that ad for the time deceived her. She knew now 
that she had never cared for him as sho had for Jim 
Rolt, whom she had missed badly of late, since he bad 
kept away from the house for obvious reasons. 

Ardently she hoped that he would come bac k, 
especially now that—— 

She had not long to 
passed before he came. . 

“J have just come from the club,” he said, then 
added in his abrupt manner: ‘“‘ Stranack was there. ‘ 

For a moment neither spoke. Then suddenly 
a flood of words burst from the man. . 

““Eva—now that there’s to be no compensation 
I’ve come to say what I couldn't say befure—I love 
you, Evie—I always have, and I’ve loved you more 
since the accident!” . . . 

When at length he came to a stop she asked: 
“Have you heard what the doctor said—about my 
face not healing up ?” 

He replied by begging her to make light of the 
trouble. His words were music in her ears, for sho 
could see that his sole anxiety was on ber accoun'. 
That it could possibly affect his love did not secm t» 
enter his head. 

‘« Jim,” she said a moment later, as if changing tho 
subject, ‘‘ d’you mind reading that letter for me ? 

She handed him the letter Stranack had droppe'! 
without finishing. He took it and read it to her, 
though she already knew its contents. 

“Our clients absolutely refuse to entertain your 
claim as they understand from Dr. Jarrett that the 
wound you have unfortunately sustained will, contrary 
to his previous expectation, almost certainly be healed 
in the course of a few months, leaving no disfigurin« 
mark. They realise, however, that your claim was 
made in good faith, and I an instructed by Sir Preston 
Morris to hand you his cheque for £100 as soon as you 
are well enough to receive it in person at this office. 
Trusting that your recovery. . . .” 

Jim Rolt always refused to touch a penny of that 
£100. It is still in the bank in Mrs. Rolt’s name—Ip 
case one of the children should need it. 


wait. Scarccly an hour had 


“Thirty.” (See page 120.) 
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EVERYB 


PRIZES OF 


£10 AND £5 


£150 as the first prize in this contest and other prizes as announced above. 


THIS I8 WHAT YOU DO. 
First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for “ Middles.” 
sentence or phrase of two words (called a ‘* Middle"), which shall have some bearing on 
the chosen word. The first word of your “* Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the 
word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 
middle letter as initial of both words of your “Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter 


is in heavier type. 


For instance, suppose you take the word “CASINOS,” 
“1.” Use this letter as the initial for the first word and say “'S”” for the second, and we get 
Or, again, take the word “* PARLOUR,” the centre letter 
We choose “Las the other letter and get “ LOVER'S LOUNGE.” 


Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles.” 


“INTEREST SOCIETY.” 
of which is “ L.” 


for sixpence; if you use both entry forms 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All attempts must be forwarded en the printed entry form or they 
ill be aisqualified. 


Se 2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
in ink, Names and addresses may no: be typewritten or printed, 


3. Each competitor must give his or her real name and address. Unless 
this condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits his or her right toa 
rte, 


4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it ont, attach to {ta postal 
over for sizpence, and place it in an envelone addressed to the EDITOR, 
2 carson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

5. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Middies No. 23,” in the top left-hand corner. 

6, Allattempts must arrive on or before Thursday, July 25th. 

7. There are two entry forms, you may use ons orhoth. You may write 
two" Middles’ on each. If you use the two entry forms a postul order 
for ls, must be sent. 

8. Everyone who enters must send a sixpenny postal order for each 
eatryform. The P.O. must be made paynble to C. Arthur Fearson Ltd4., 

and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example. Tho number must be written in the 
space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
ot higher value is sent to cover more than one entr 
form the number of this P.U. must be written on ack 
entry form. 
9. The first prize will be awarded to the sender of 
the ‘Middle’ considered to be the beat by the 
adjudicato: by. wboin originality of idea will be 
taxen into consideration. I re are more senders than one of 
a‘' Middle” thus seleoted by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 
amongst allsuch senders. 

10. Other prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 
competitors whose efforts show merit. 

11. The Editor will t no responsibility in regard to the loss or nom 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 

12. No dence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

13, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
this underatanding only. 


RESULT OF 


FIRST PRIZE, £132 10s. 


Tue first prize of £132 10s. has been awarded to: 
J. JONES, 59 Church Lane, Nor- 
manton, Yorks, 
for the “ Middle”: 
RIOTOUS: THROUGH IN(N)-ATTENTION. 
Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to the 


, 


following : 
Dr. G. K. AUBREY, County Asylum, 
Cambridge; 


W. H. BECKS, Rothwell, Northampton ; 

E. A. HAGGIS, 270 Laburnum Grove, 
Portsmouth ; 

LAWRENCE HERON, 23a Tankerton 
Road, Tolworth, Surbiton; 

Miss K. KENNEDY, Carnlough, Belfast; 

W. IRVING KNOX, Northfields, Thorne, 
near Doncaster ; 

J. O'SULLIVAN, 85 Booterstown Avenue, 
co. Dublin; 

G. MEEHAN, Wakefield; 

G. SIMPSON, Goring Hotel, Woodhall 

Spa, Lincs. ; 

SKILLICORN, Sb Schooner Strect, 

Barrow-in-Furness ; 

F. G. MARRIAGE, 66 Staines Road, 
Hounslow ; and 

Miss 8. ABRAHAMS, 53 Barrington Road, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, divide a £5 prize. 


Here are some of the prize winning lines: 
SereMader—Nimbieness Essential. NosEgay—Earwigs’ Omnibes. 
Sere PawabRokers—Retire Advanciag. 
SpArk—After A—Flame. 
SereNader—Now “ Drying.” 


J. 


You may not be a dentist, but supposing you were foing to draw a tooth what wowld you say— 


‘“MIDDLES” No. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


S DOING “ 


FIRST PRIZE, 
£150. 


Then construct a 


this week 

DRAIN ELASTIO 
comRaps LANDMARKS 

BILLEaRDS PLUMBER 
the centre letter of which is HOPEFUL HoscOsiis 
HONEY FALSEHOOD 
LAUNbDRY DELIRIOUS 
PIONEEB crepiTors 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ** Pearson's Weekly” and to acc 
slanding, and [ agree to abide by the conditions printed in 


AO eee e eer ee eee e ence eens tense eeew rar eenees 


You are at liberty to use one or both. If y' 
you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middles” on each entry form. 


soars sessoeeees Cut across here «..... 


THE EASY COMPETITION. 


The result of “ Middles” No. 19 a 


WORDS FOR 
The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your ‘‘ Middles” 


STRIEES 
aipDiss 
BLUsT 
LEsSoxs 
BEAST 
CURATES 
RAINBOW 


Pore rere terete reir rit iii) 


Corr ere reer) 
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LES.” 


PRIZES OF 


10s. AND Ss. 


Almost everybody’s doing “ Middles” now. If you are one of the few who are not, make a start at once. We are offering tho splendid sum of 


ra below. 
** MIDDLES.”* 


STARTLING NIGHTMARE LATCHIEETS 
BINGLET woR.tp PET 
casInos BUTToNS IMAGINATION 
1TEMs BaTSMEN QuEEN 
LADYBIRpDs ELEPHants IDEAL 
PaRLouR comMors REMNANT? 
BEaCons JEaALovs reRrr 


I OO 
ou decide to use one, send a postal order 


* MIDDLE KS.” 


oeeeee: Ob ne ee ee eee eeeneaereetetenneneresenenreeeeenere stern sr een DEP Sranenseseceserereeecceesenenes * 


t st as Anal, and I enter only on this under- 
Pearson's Weekly.’ 


(No. of P.O,. 


se scccee 


Cerret seecce 


If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one below send 1/-. 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,.” NO. 23. 


WORD SELECTEN, 


eererrrertr reer i tt eee roe) 


stares eeeeereeercereerenserseesenterenseeseesrreneres 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's We-kly'’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under- 


secescesees CMt ACPOSS OTE vocccs.cccrecsccceccesrrerenees cavenwarenseeene 


“ MIDDLes.”? 


Deneeeenenereereeereeneser en ee nesses eeeesee een es eee eeee sneer eeenoeesererenacareas ses seerorons 


sees eeeeeeseroceseeres seeers res seeesorveseseceeoesesees 


, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


P00 ee OOO eee ree eee OOO eee eeee eee ee ree see ser eee res seesaeseneeress e000 


. ~~ eee 


19. 
PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Alderidzge, M., 19 Clovelly Road, Scuthcer, Hants 
‘Atkins, Micy "B.E., 2% Blackhesth Road. 'G i 

C~ 33 London Road, Redhill.” caine 
it, 


81 Water Street, Chorley. 
Booth, W, "Eee 


Brimley, G., 24, Denmark Road, Rushden. 

Brock, H, St. James’ Gate Brewery. Dubiin. 

Brown, M. C., H.M, Institution, Felthain. 

Calton, J, E., 25 Dale Street, New Crosbr, Scunthorpe, 
Catling, J., 9 Derwent Street, Scar 

Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 


Den F., Marsbend, Longdon, Tewkesbury. 
Ditka” F., 39 'Titott Road, fa i 


Finley, F. B., Six 
Fluck, F., Wellinzore, 1 


Grice, J., 19 Heury Street, Withington, Manchester. 
Griffiths, T., Victoria Street, Oinderford, G!oucester. 
Hazue, W. A., 31 Woodscate House Read, Sheffield. 

Harrison, C., 21 Norlington Road, Lestonstone. | 3 
Tlarrison, Mrs, PF. M., Onslow Avenue Mansions, Richmond, 
Heath, 3. 2 The Beeches, Wills Street, Lozells, Birmingham, 
Hiils, Mr, 9 Mount. Collyer Avenue, Belfast. 

Holden, 8., 18 Juve Street, Blackburn. 

Hotland, W. Belmont, ares celui orth Devon. 

Hol:nves, J.. Bonar ge, Sutherlandshire. 

Howard, wv. i 3 Water Strect. Enniskillen, Treland. 

Hughes, W., i treet, Street, Somerset, 
Thuhaa, Fo jun,, 106 Vietoria Avenue, Hull. 
Jackson A. 17 Highgate Avenue, Preston. 

James, B., 9 Bartholomew Close, E.C. 

Jeffree, A. W., 214 Stow Hill, Newport, Mon. 
Jenkins, Miss’A., 41 Chantry Road, Southampton, 
Johnson, A. W., 177 Butt Road, Celchester. 
Johnston, J.,.7 Cranburn Street, Bo'fast. 

Kel'y, J., 10° Upper William Street, Liverpool 

Ke y.G., Urquhart Road, Aberdeen. 

‘J., 7 Morley Square, Bishopston, Bristol 


Langto 


Norton, 


Palmer, M., 2 


G. 
Price, F., 


. M 
J., Arcade, Cheltenham. 
5 Albemarle 


[No. of P.O... 


Peceeressencce 


eS ew SS is Ss ew nS eee www 


Road, Rathgar, Dublin. 
Road, Prestwiok, Ayr. 


Road. Seacombe, Cheshire. 


Reade, J. E., Red Lion, Oodicote, Welwyn, Herts. 


. B., 
Schofield, A 


R., 11 Bowling Green Street, Leith, 
Beechworth, Havant, , 

Barr's Bank, Lymm, Cheshire. 
Reehdale, Lanes. 


Thom, C., Kelburn, Fairlie, NB. 
i 2 Redcliff i'l, Bristol, 


West, A. 
Willcocks, 


Annand, A 


Arthur, G., 56, Rathmines 


fi 


- A. 
EB. H., 34 St. Paul's Road, Salisbury. 


itgh. 
gardens, Hor-fo.th, Leeds. 
Dunhar Street, West Norwood. 


...191 West End, Findochty. 


ad, Dublin 


Baker, A., Gaveston, Kidmore Road, Carer ham. 


Balfour, Miss F, 


K., 13, Elmwood Road, Croydon. 


Bannerman, W. B., jun., 4 The Waldrone, Crcy Jon. 


Barts, W., 153 Foleshill Road, Coven! 
F., 12 St. Dunstans Terrace, Ply: 


ronth 


Bickle, J. Beacon Hill, Camborne, Cornwali. 


(List of Ss. 
on page Ill. 


Prize-winners continues 
of red cover.) 
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F Making Miners’ Lives Safer. : 


Yorkshire's Mine Disaster Shows the Necessity for 
the New Regulations Just Issued by the lome 
Office for Saving Lives. 


Tux terrible colliery disaster in Yorkshire shows 
that, in spite of all care, dangers in mines still exist. 
Since the last great mining disaster (that at 
Bolton, in December, 1910) the brains of legislators 
and organisers have been busy thinking out new 
means of lessening the dangers of the miner's 
rilous calling. One of the results is an order 
by the Home Office which imposes & number 
of precautions upon every mine-owner in the 
country. 

Not only does the order state that every it must 
now be equipped with a competent rescue rigade, 
it also specifies the appliances that must be kept on 
hand ready for use at a moment’s notice. 

Thus every pit must “have and maintain ” two 
small birds or mice for testing the presence of 
dangerous gas. Two electric hand-lam ready for 
immediate use and capable of giving ight for at 
least four hours must be supplied, together with 
one safety lamp for testing fire-damp for each 
member of the rescue brigade. 

A Motor-car Always Ready. 

The object of these regulations is to insure that 
the rescue brigade shall be adequately equipped for 
their work of bringing the injured to the surface. 
Other rules deal with the second part of the rescue 
work—that is, with merivaig the = For this, 
the Home Office requires that at least one oxygen 
reviving apparatus maintained and a properly 
stocked ambulance box with antiseptics and 
bandages. 

As every reader knows, the rescue brigade of 
each pit works in conjunction with a 
central rescue station for the district. Henceforth 
every central station must have a minimum of 
fifteen complete “suits * of breathing apparatus— 
which the rescuer dons for working in poisoned air. 
These suits were actually used by the gallant 
rescuers in Yorkshire last week. 

Amongst a number of minor regulations, relating 
chiefly to medical apparatus, the order stipulates 
that s motor-car must be kept at the central 
station in constant readiness—presumably with the 
object of fetching a doctor in the quickest possible 
way—and it may not be used for any purpose 
other than the emergency work of the rescue 
station. 

By means of this order the Government protects 
the miners against the companies that would other- 
wise grudge every penny spent in the cause of the 
worker’s safety, Fortunately, such companies are 
in a minority. The general tendency amongst 
mine owners is in the cra direction—to support 
liberally any project that assists rescue work. 

School for Rescue Brigades. 

There has recently been established in Newcastle, 
by the coalowners of Northumberland and Durham, 
a central colliery fire-and-rescue station that is the 
most up-to-date of its kind in the world. It has & 

rmanent salaried staff that devotes its whole time 
to the study of rescue work and sleeps on the 
premises. man is always on duty who, when a 
call comes, presses a lever that rings every bell in 
the station, and, if it be at night, switches on every 
light in the building. 

The staff is ready before the bells have finished 
tinging. They mount a motor-engine capable of 
travelling over thirty miles an hour, the engines 
of which can be at the pit-head in the case of 
8 pit-fire. The car carries 1, feet of 3-inch hose, 
through which the motor-pump can force water at 
the rate of 500 gallons per minute at a pressure of 
150 Ib. per square inch—that is, the jet is so power- 
ful that if you tried to cut through it with a sabre 
you would merely dent the steel. 

To this station come the “ spare-time ” rescue 
brigades for special training. There is a movement 
on foot amongst mine-owners to establish such 
stations in other big mining centres. If the move- 
ment makes headway it ia probable that the Home 
Office will take the matter up and compel recalci- 
trant mine-owners to establish the stations in coal- 
mining districts throughout the country, 


““Tuat woman pretended to be glad to see me. 
What an ac¢ress she is!” 

“But you woro a match for her?” 

“ Yes ; I pretended to be just as glad to see her,” 


-to your patient? 


A PEACEFUL PLACE. 


Ax enthusiastic minister who followed 
one of the old a ey village, was 
thumping the r deal, disturbed a 

ider w: had refuge in one of 

e crannies for many & . 

Wand up the aisle homeless, it was met b 
another , and the tale of woe was imparted, 

“T can’t stand this new minister thumping and 
jumping about. I have lived in the pulpit for 


stay there any longer.” 

A Py spirit 
of charity : 

“Come along with me, then. I haven't 
disturbed for fifty im: My home's in 
collection-box at the door.” 


been 
the 


FREE SEATS FOR THE THEATRE. 

Mr. Wentworts Croxs, of the Lyric Opera 
House, Hammersmith, weey ein presented 
the Fresh Air Fund with 500 orchestra stalls 
and dress-circles for the ce of the popular 

Lynne on the five ts from Monday, 


500 applicants who first 
one child’s day in the county. 
esdreenee envelope for postage 

ticket. 

Address your contributions to the Hon. Secretary, 
F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Don’t delay in sending or all the tickets 
may be gone. 


the 


39939399990090999090999. 


CHANGING VIEWS. 
“T've pictured the man that I'll marry,” 


brave— 
Apollo and Mars all in one— 
‘And if I can’t captivate such as I crave, 
Why, then, I assert, I'll have none.” 


“ All men have their faults,” she was heard 


to exclaim, 
When reaching her twenty-fifth year. 
“Of course, 1 am looking for merit and 


fame, 
But much may be lacking, I fear. 
I’'dliketo have dignity, courage, and grace, 
A men who is earnest and true, 
Who's strong for the battle and swift for 


the race— 
But half of these virtues will do.” 


She cut it down more in her thirtieth year, 


% 

¥ 

w 
Her smiles were for all that she met ; 

For she had decided, it seemed to be c'ear, 


She wanted the man she could get. 
Vegseenececconsonoccococcecost! 


KILL THAT FLY! 
Four flies, which had made their way into o 
certain pantry, determined to have a feast. 
One flew to the sugar and ate heartily, but soon 
died, for the r was full of white iy 
The second chose the flour as his diet, but he 
fared no better, for the flour was loaded with plaster 


of ee 
e third sampled the syrup, but his six 
were presently raised in the air, for ecm ee 
coloured with aniline dye. 

The fourth sown all his friends dead, deter- 


329999999392939999393299999933999 


was adulterated, 


RUNKING. 
“ Do you happen to be travelling far, sir?” said 
the inquisitive man to the other occupant of the 
railway carriage op the express from London to the 


North. 
“Oh, no, only to Scotland,” fs grate the other 
sarcastically. ‘I att # commercial traveller. M. 
e is thirty-six. I am married. My name is 
omas Brown. I heave # son nineteen years old. 
He is in the Civil Service. He thirty shillings 
a week. My father died last July. He was ont 
Stock Exchange. My mother is still living. I 
have @ niece with red hair, Our eook is called 


Jane. Is there anything else?” 
- The inquisitive Taam hesiteted. “What oil do 
you use for your tongue 7” he inquired slowly. 


It must be something very nice and comforting. 


WEEE ENDING 
Jury 25, 1912, 


Bets That Mean Back-aches. 


Americans Busy 
Freak Bets About the Winner of the Presidential 
Election. 


are Just Now Very Making 


WuEN a candidate is beaten in the fight for the 
Presidency of the United States there are somo 
Ee even sorrier than the defeated candidate 

imeelf. here the men who bet that he would 
win. Money betting is rare. The ardent politician 
ee all sorts of quaint 

the man he backs does not win throug 
White House. 

A New York stockbroker, for instance, has 
announced his determination to keep his hair dyed 
bright blue for four years if ex-President Roosevelt 
succeeds in getting a third term of office. 

But this is tame compared with some of the 

malties more or less willingly paid by men whose 
favourite candidates could not possibly lose, but 
did. The favourite bet in the year in which 
McKinley beat Bryan in the Presidential fight was 
a solemn promise to roll a nut up a certain 
ag hill with the help of a toothpick alone, 

e fingers not being allowed to touch the nut. 
Hundreds of respectable American backs got back- 
ache manfully pushing the peanut. 


To Work In Clown’s Clothes. 

For it is a curious fact that the men who keep 
the election bet the popular institution it is, in the 
States are men of standing and responsibility— 
bankers, merchants, and doctors. It was a 
publisher of Rochester (New York), a man whose 
name is known all over the States, who, at the last 
election, page to turn up to business every da 
for a week in the costume of a clown if Mr. Tait 
won. Taft, of course, did win, and the promise 
was fai ly carried out, amid the cheers of a 
laughing crowd. 

e favourite bet this year, according to the 
American papers, is to promise to blow a feather 
along the road for half a mile if the better’s hero is 
beaten. And in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the promise will be faithfully carried out, for 
“ Losers’ Carnival,” as it has been called, is recog- 
nised as good-humouredly in the States as April 1st 
is here. 

Some years ago there was a boom in carrying 

babies through main streets, accompanied by 
a brass band. This idea was initiated by Walter 
Rinehart, a Pittsburg banker, and he had to pay 
the penalty himself, when McKinley beat the 
Democratic candidate Bryan for the second time. 

These bets are usually made between friends of 
opposite political views. A common one is that 
the loser will push the winner four miles through 
crowded streets in a wheelbarrow. _ This bet had its 
tragic side on ome occasion. A Democrat named 
Gibbons, of Wilkesbarre, es had made it 
with s blican friend. month before thc 
election, which the Demoerats lost, Gibbons had 
both hands blown off in an explosion. The winncr, 
of course, wanted to call the bet off, but the plucky 
Li ag er waiting only till he had his arms fitted 
with hooks for holding the wheelbarrow handlcs, 


nalties 
to the 


or 
stack to his word, 


A Dally Pint etnies Liver Oil. ‘ 
How many unlucky hets have had 
to shave their heads no one knows, but the number 
must be hundreds. Hundreds, too, have had the 
mortification of turning at crowded 


is wearing it still. 
And in 1910 a Glasgow paper recounted how t"« 
young business men of that city had mutua!l; 
that the loser should drink # pint of cod 
liver oil every day for a month if his date 
failed to carry a local division, 


WHY THEY WERE WILD. ee 
“ Wuen I was ked in South America, 
said Capt. Bo +, I eame across a tribe of wil! 


women who no tongues.” 
“Meroy |” cried one of his listeners of the fa't 
sex. “ How could talk?” ; ie 
“ ‘They eouldn’t |” snapped the old salt, ‘Thats 


what made ’em wild,” 
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Blow 


Near Okehampton the other day a dummy 
village that had been specially built for the purpose 
was blown to pieces by shell-fire from a battery of 
heavy guns placed some distance away, tho object 
of the curious and costly experiment being, of 
course, to find out exactly what would happen to a 
real village in similar circumstances. 

The idea, which is not exactly a new one. even in 
England, was borrowed originally from Germany, 
where some very elaborate experiments on similar 
lines have been conducted. 

One of these involved the construction of an 
exact model to scale of the great fortress of Spandau. 
‘The model was not a toy, but a real fort in miniature, 
covering over four acres of ground, and costing 
£135,000 to build. 

Walls, bastions, glacis, redoubts, wero all solidly 
and substantially made. A powder magazine, in 
which some scores of barrels of powder were stored, 
was placed in exactly the same position as the real 
powder-magazine occupied in the real fortress. 
ven the “money tower,” wherein is kept at 
Spandau, ever since 1874, the sum of six million 
»ounds in coin for the purpose of immediate use in 
case of war, was duplicated, and dummy ‘ treasure 


‘Talk Love, 


By OUR HEART 


Grrts, don’t “ talk dress” to your sweetheart. 
Ton’t stand him in front of a shop window and ask 
him if he likes this shade for a walking-skirt and 
that for a blouse. Don’t ask him if he docsn’t 
think that this year’s hats are just “it.” And, 
above all, don’t ask him if ho properly appreciates 
the new dress you have just put on for his especial 
benefit. I do not mean to imply that you will 
necessarily bore him. The chances are about even 
that he will be quite interested. His answers will 
almost certainly amuse you. But the point is, you 
are doing the wrong thing. You are unwittingly doing 
your best to kill his interest in your appearance. 

To a woman a dress is a thing in itself, to bo 
criticised quite apart from its effect on the wearer. 
She can, in fact, ignore the wearer altogether, A 
man cannot, 

A man cannot, in his mind, separate a dress from 
the girl who is wearing it. Of course he will often 
say that he “likes you better’ in one dress than 
another ; and he literally means what he says. He 
means that in some way which he does not under- 
stand, the effect that you produce on him in one 
dress is more pleasing to him than when you don 


— 
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chests,” filled with steel ingots were placed inside 
it. When all was ready the bombardment 
commenced. The gunsused were real cannons, but 
they were fitted inside the bores with inner “jacket” 
tubes, so as to admit of miniature shells being fired 
at the miniature fortress, 

Four hundred shots were fired, but the magazine 
remained unexploded, although every effort was 
made to demolish it. The money tower, however, 
was wrecked, and the “ treasure” was scattered in 
all directions, 

A far more elaborate experiment, also conducted 
by Germany, was made in 1869, when Bismarck and 

oltke together were planning to attack France. 
A scale model of Paris was built, with the fortifica- 
tions and principal buildings all carefully marked 
out. These were then bombarded at various 
distances, and the effects carefully noted. 

As a result, when the real Paris came to be 
bombarded in grim earnest some two years later, 
the German artillerymen wero able to place their 
shells within the doomed city exactly how and where 
they liked, having previously got the ranges by 
experimenting on the model. 

It will doubtless surpriso many people, too, to 


not Dress 


SPECIALIST. 


another. You do the pleasing—not the dress. 
Showing a man a dress before you wear it—still 
more letting him assist you in its choice—is like 
first taking an audience behind tho stage and 
showing them how the transformation scene is 
worked. The audience may be intcrested and may 
make quite intelligent remarks, but you will destroy 
their illusion. Dress is to a girl what scenery is to 
a play. And if you take your sweetheart behind 
the scenes of your personality you are bound to 
destroy something of its mystery and fascination. 

You will sce your sweetheart’s point of view still 
more clearly if you ask yourself a very simple 

uostion. You know he likes to see you niccly 
ssed. But does he ever spend an odd afternoon 
gazing in shop windows at the latest Paris fashions ? 

n you possibly imagine even the most gallant of 
men deliberately buying fashion plates and gloating 
over them in his den for the pure pleasure of con- 
templating beautiful dresses ? 

Of course you can’t. And yet you constantly act 
as if it were quite a natural thing for him to do. 
When you are a wife you will-probably add to the 
mistake of discussing your dress beforehand the 


aus 


learn that similar tactics have been adopted by 
Germany as regards England. Large-size scale 
models of the fortifications of Portsmouth, at all 
events, were constructed and blown to pieces by 
shell fire some little time back on a lonely spot in 
tho Island of Rugon, in the Baltic Sea, and doubtless 
other experiments of a like nature have been carried 
out. These facts are not common knowledge, of 
aia but our Intelligence Office knows all about 
nem. 

Our own War Office rather shrinks from con- 
ducting any experiments of this nature, possibly on 
the score of the heavy outlay they involve. We did, 
however, upon one occasion actually bombard in 
grim earnest one of our own forts, a procceding 
never attempted by any other nation. 

This happened at Plymouth so far back as tho 
year 1868, when a great storm of popular excitement 
arose because it was said that the forts then newly 
erected there were incapable of resisting the attack 
of a hostile fleet. Expert opinion was protty 
evenly divided for and against, so in order to settlo 
the matter one of the recently-built forts was 
subjected to a furious bombardment by heavy guns 
firing 600 pound shells. 

The result was a triumph for the military authori- 
ties. For although the whole of the outer works 
were totally domolished in a very short while, the 
inner kernel, containing the magazine, big guns, 
and the casemates for tho artillerymen, was not 
even penetrated by so much as a single shot. 


further mistake of leaving it about the house half 
made. It is even possible that you will go so far 
as to try it on in your husband’s presence, and ask 
his opinion of it at that early stage. Do not 
wondcr if he then fails to show the slightest interest 
in it when finished. 

In a case which recently came into court a man 
was asked to describe the appearance of a certain 
lady, the whole case turning on his ability to 
identify her. He blurted out that she was “ beauti- 
fully dressed.” The examining counsel promptly 
asked him if he could describe the dress. 

“ Easily,” retorted the witness confidently. ‘‘ It 
was——”’ And then ho stopped short. The com- 
bined coaxing of judge and counsel could only get 
from him that he “ didn’t think it wasa white dress.” 

You sec, he retained clearly the impression that 
the lady was ‘“ beautifully dressed’ without 
realising, until he was in the witness-box, that he 
had not noticed even the broadest detail of the 
dress itself, 

This orang simply shows how completely the 
man judges by effect. To fix his attention on a 
particular detail of the effect—even if the ‘‘ detail ”’ 
be ~ dress itself—is to diminish the effect as a 
whole. 

So don’t ask him if he likes that new dress of 

ours. You'll see for yourself that he docs when he 
ooks at you. 


Clever Consul ana Naughty Nancy 


Some Stories of the Famous Monkey and His Adopted Daughter. 


v 


By Professor THEO. JEONESCU, Consul’s Trainer. 


(Consul, the world-famous intelligent ape, who has | 
appeared before the King, is now performing at the 
great Bostock Arena at the Shepherd's Bush Exhibi- 
tion. He is an ardent roller-skater, trick-cyclisi, wire- 
walker, and all-round performer.) 

I rarnk Consul is the best-bchaved monkey in 
the world, He is unlike any monkey I have ever 
known or heard of, for he loves tidiness and good 
behaviour, and spends his spare time in trying to 
pen Naughty Nancy, his adopted daughter, in 
order. 

Nancy is a very small but very active monkey, 
and her affection for the great ape is quite genuine. 
They always perform togciher. 

Sit the pair side by side upon a seat, and Consul 
will remain as grave as a judge, with one hand 
upraised ready to slap Nancy every tiino she 
wriggles, His daughter’s exceptionally high 
spirits worry Consul considerably, for he can never 
get her to sce the error of her ways. 

Nancy’s great joy in lifo is turning everything 
upside down. She is perfectly obcdient to me 
whilst under my observation, but once my back is 
turned she will topple over all tho ehairs within 
reach and execute a little clog danco around the 
room. Then Consul will slide down from his chair 
very slowly and gravely and advanco in a more-in- 
sorrow-than-anger manner towards his erri::g child. 


Nancy being very agile, this very rarcly happens. 
Then, very slowly, Consul will proceed to set all the 
chairs to rights again until the room is in apple-pie 
order once more, 

Give Nancy a brush and a looking-glass, and she 
will brush her hair and regard her features with 
great satisfaction. Consul is above such vanities, 
and looks upon these opcrations with disdain. His 
favourite recreation is sitting still with a very 
bored expression on his face waiting for mealtimes. 
Then, and only then docs he come out of his shell, 
and forget that he is a monkey and not a moral 
reformer. With a knife held aloft in one hand, he 
will eat furiously, setting a very bad example to 
Naney. 

Whon Consul is introduced to a stranger he holds 
out his hand in a very condescending mauner, and 
after the introduction is effected draws away at 
cence. Nancy, on tho other hand, has a good, 
hearty slap at all newly-found friends before 
running away and hiding. 

Unless you know the ropes, it is no easy matter 
to catch Naney. he is across a room in a couplo 
of bounds, anid before you can reach her sho will 
lace a heavy chair between her pursucr and herself. 

On ono oceasion Consul was endeavouring to 
eateh his erri:y daughter when she did not wish to 
be canglit. Round and round the room he chased 


If he catches her he will slap her severely, but, | her, much to Nancy’s delight, barking his shing 
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against the chairs she conveniently placed in his 
path. At last Consul grew exasperated, and gave 
up the chase in disgust. 

Then Nancy forgot all about the incident, but 
Consul did not, for at the next performance he 
performed an elaborate scheme of revenge, Both 
monkeys are rollcr-skaters, but wherca: Consul is 
very expert and can roll round Lappity, Nancy is 
not quite at home on the wheels, which often taks 
her where she docs not wish to go. 

On wheels Nancy is at her fuster-father’s mercy, 
and Consvl, realising this, waited until the skates 
were firmly fixed to Nancy’s toes before exacting 
his revenge. ‘Then, with a little scream of triumph, 
he glided across the stage, and, scizing Nancy by 
the arms, pushed her vigorously in tho direction of 
the orchestra. Alas, poor Nancy, unable to sava 
herself, she slid right off the end of the stago in a 
most undignified fashion, and Consul so far forgot 
himself as to smile twice. 

I recall another instance of Consul’s moral 
persuasion which occurred one day at dinner. 
The pair were cating sliced bananas, using knives 
and forks like ordinary human-beings. and Naney 
to her father’s annoyance, would suck the handle of 
her knife. Consul remonstrated, at first gently, 
and then angrily, and Nancy flung down her knite, 
upturned her chair, and scampercd acruss the floor. 

Then Consul thought of the most delightful 
punishment of eating his daughter's dinner, and La 
calmly annexcd her plate for his own uso, 

Just as he was about to take the iirst mouthfu’, 
however, he noticed that Naucy's chair was upsils 
down, and before going on with his meal, Lo 
gravely set the chair right way up so that its uae 
tidiness should not spoil his cnjoynent. 


(See pose 1292) 
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t is from her sweetheart Hugh 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A Bold Bid for Freedom. 


Wnrat was in the note so mysteriously handed 
to her in the crowd as she left the police court ? 
That was the — which occupied Margaret’s 


mind to the exclusion of everything else in the days 
that followed her dreadful condemnation to five 
years’ imprisonment in Siberia. 

She knew that the note came from Hugh—she 
had recognised his writing and had scen his name 
signed at tho end before the gaoler snatched it from 
her, It was clear that Hugh must have learnt of 
her arrest. He might be in Moscow now—he might 
even have been in court when she was sentenced. 
What would his note mean except that he knew her 
dreadful situation, and was wor! to save her ? 

With these thoughts in hor mind, Margaret forgot 
her lover’s cruel letter and his seeming faithlessness. 
Hope blossomed in hes heart, though the long 
prison days dra; slowly by, and her cell doos only 
opencd to admit a gloomy wardress with her scanty 
rations of coarse food. 

No sound of the outside world penetrated the thick 
walls, London and the life she had left behind 
scarcely three weeks seemed a thousand years 
away. Ma t West, the bright, pretty English 
girl, happy-in loving a man who seemed as true as 
steel, and happier still in believing that he loved 
her, was—it seemed to her—dead and buried in a 
Russian prison, sentenced under the name of Margaret 
Goldstein to the most terrible form of imprisonment 
in the world. 

Count Paulovitch had offered hep freedom on 
shameful terms. Because she refused them she had 
already suffered the bitter pain and humiliation of 
flogging. What other horrors the future held in store 
Margaret dared not guess. But the days passed, 
and still nothing happened, still no sign of help 
came. . 

At the end of a week there were sounds of unusual 
stir and bustle in the prison. Presently Margaret 
was taken from her cell and driven with some thirty 
or forty other women and girls to a large open spaca 
outside, where a crowd of male prisoners was already 
waiting, guarded by soldiers. 

All the prisoners, except a few who were too old or 
ill to walk, wero marched to the music of clanking 
chains to tho railway station, and there packed into 
a waiting train. Dirtier and less comfortable than 
the trucks in which cattle travel in England, with 
windows barred like those of a prison cell, this was the 
train which was to take the crowd of convicts, innocent 
and guilty alike, across Russia, into the winter-bound 
waste of Siberia. 

Margaret’s heart sank within her as she looked 
round on the women who were to be hep travelling 
companions. There were some twenty-five of them 
in her carriage, and their evil faces, theis coarse 
gestures,’and their laughter horrified her. 

There was only one among them whose looks 
Margaret liked. She was a pretty dark-eyed girl 
of about twenty, and when the train had started 
on its long journey Margaret found with joy that 
she could speak a few words of English. She told 
Margarct that her name was Anna Volefiski, and that 
sho had been sentenced to Siberia on a false charge 
of theft. 

All that day and night the train rambled on. Each 
prisoner had been provided with a rough blanket, and 
when it grew dark Margaret and Anna huddled 
together in a corner of the carriage. The roar of the 
train, the shouts and laughter of their fellow 
prisoners, and the bitter cold kept them awake for 
many hours, but at last both alept the sleep of 
exhaustion. 

Day succeeded day, and stif the awful journey 
went on. Tho train rolled eastward, until Margarct 
lost all count of time, but she knew that thousands 
of miles now separated her from her home in London. 
When in Moscow she had hoped that Hugh was on 
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the track, an would be 
able to save her; now 
ehe told herse-f despair- 
ingly that hope was 
at an end. She was 
cut off from her own 
place and her own 
people for ever. 

In those dark days 
Margaret and Apna 
became fast friends and 
did their best to com- 
fort each other and 
sustain each other's 
spirits. 

At last after nearl 
three weeks of travel- 
ling the prisoners left 
the train to enter on 
the last stage of their 
journey—a march of 
over a hundred miles 
to the mines. 

The road they took 
was nothing more than 
@ rough track leading 
across a desolate plain towards some distant hills 
where the mines were situated. Winter had set_in, 
and everything was white with snow. 

Margaret and Anna, already exhausted with the 
fatigue and hardship of the train journey, found 
it hard to keep | ai with the rest of the prisoners. 
Once Margaret fell from sheer exhaustion, and a 
brutal warder roughly dragged her to her feet and 
struck her with a shies whip which he carried. 

An officer on horseback brought up the rear 
of the cavalcadc. He was a coarse, red-faced 
man with small, glittering eyes. He seemed to take 
a particular intcrest in the two girls and several times 
spoke to Anna in Russian. He spoke in a smooth, 
oily voice that was meant to be pleasant, and the 
words he spoke were ones of flattery, but they brought 
a flush to the cheek of the wretched girl, who did not 
dare to resent his familiarity. 

At night they reached some tumbledown buildings 
where the prisoners halted. In one the male prisoners 
were lodged, in another the women, and in a third the 
soldicrs. One or two sentries were posted outside, 
but little care was needed to prevent prissders from 
escaping. The plain over which they were passing 
was almost uninhabited, and escape meant a slow 
death from cold and starvation, or a quick one from 
the wolves, whose dismal howls could be heard through- 
out the night. 

On the &fternoon of the third day Anna fainted. 
A soldier prodded her with the butt of his rifie to 
make her rise, but she did not stir. Margaret knelt 
by her side and rubbed a handful of snow upon her 
cold brow. As Anna opened her eyes the officer rode 
up and gave an-~order in Russian, and the soldier 
lifted her on to his saddle. With a shudder Anna 
shrank away, but the officer with a laugh threw an 
arm about her and lifted her on to his horse in front 
of him, and the cavalcade moved on. 

All the afternoon the road led through a dense forest. 
When they halted for the night Anna did not appear 
in the women’s building. ‘The other prisoners took 
no notice of her absence, but Margaret’s heart was 
full of a terrible fear. What fate had overtaken her ? 
She had grown to love this girl, the only creature 
who had spoken a kind word to her since she was 
arrested. the long evening she waited. At last 
the candles were put out, and one by one the prisoners 
began to go to sleep. 

argaret wrapped herself in her blanket and lay 
down, but there was no sleep for her. For over an 
hour she lay, loo into the blackness with growing 
anxicty. en suddenly the key was turned in 
the door, and a soldier thrust someone into the room. 
A moment lates Anna was lying in Margaret’s arms. 
Terrible sobs shook her, and her slender body was 
convulsed with grief. Margaret could feel the tears 
wet upon her cheeks. . 

It was many minutes before Anna could speak. 
Then in the dark she whispered her story to Margaret. 
The officer had taken her to his own room when the 
arrived at the halting place, and had made her sit 
down in front of the fire. He had made her share his 
meal, and for a long time had talked to her, tried to 
flatter her, had pestered her with his hideous atten- 
tions. Then suddenly he had dashed out the light 
from the solitary candle, and had seized her in his arms. 
She had cried out and struggled fiercely, but no one 
listened to her cries, and her struggles were in vain. 
A fate worse than death was almost hers, when there 
was 8 noise outside and the door opened. A man 
stood at the door shading a candle with his hand. 

The officer had sprung to his feet with a curse. 

“How dare you enter against my orders, Ivan?” 
$8 exclaimed angrily, etriding forward with uplifted 

and. 

“Pardon, sir!’? the man replied submissively. 
“But his Excellency Count Paulovitch has arrived 
and wishes to see you immediately with regard to 
the disposition of the prisoner, Margaret Goldstein.” 
The officer muttered something beneath his breath. 
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“Take the girl back to the women’s quarters,” 
he said. Then, turning to Anna, he added, “We 
will resume our conversation to-morrow.” 

As Anna finished her story sho burst again into 


tears. 

“TI shall go mad!” she cried. ‘‘ Count Paulovitch 
will take you away. I shall never see you again, 
and I shall be left behind, alone and defenceless,”” 

Margaret tried to soothe her with tender words 
and caresses, but her own heart was leaden with 
despair. Count Paulovitch had not followed her 
into that terrible wilderness for nothing, She trembled 
as she thought of the fate that was in store for her, 
for them both. Anything was preferable to that. 
If only they could break out of the prison and escape 
into the forest. Death might overtake them, the 
wolves =“ devour them, but anything was better 
than to suffer the torture of body and mind that other- 
wise would be theirs. 

The prisoners around them were sleeping. Margaret 
stole softly to the window. It was on an upper story, 
and was not barred. Margaretilooked out. ‘There wasa 
drop of nearly twenty feet, but underneath was a deep 
carpet of untrodden snow, which would break the 
fall. In the shadow of a doorway below she could see 
the form of a sentry. He was leaning against the 
door-post and seemed to be asleep. Then in an instant 
ni lia vague planning became a sudden, desperate 
resolve. She knew that it was almost certain death 
if they escaped, but it was worse than death if they 
remained. 

Noiselessly she hurried over to where Anna lay, 
and whispered to her what she proposed. The two 
girls crept to the window, and wrenched open the 
Tusty catch. As the window swung open, it creaked 
loudly on its disused hinges. Margarct’s heart stood 
still, but—— 

There was no sign that anyone had heard. Then 
first Anna, then Margaret, crept through the open 
window and dropped on to the snow beneath. As 
they rose to their feet, the sentry stirred in the doorway 
and muttered something in his sleep. A second 
lates and the two prisoners were speeding along 
a rough track that led away into the depths of the 
forest. 

It was a windy night, and biting cold, and heavy 
snow-clouds scudded across the face of the moon. 
The wind roared through the branches of the tall 
forest trees, but suddenly above the noise of the 
wind and the trees another sound became audible. 
Far away, yet drawing nearer, the terrified girls heard 
the melancholy howl of a wolf. It was answered 
by another and another, till the howls seemed to 
come from all directions. 

Margaret and Annaran Healy on into the blackness. 
Hardship and hunger had made them weak, and the 
bitter cold seemed to freeze the blood in thcir veins. 
At last, after they had stumbled on it seemed almost 
for hours, they came upon a great tree with a hollow 
trunk standing right before them. They could go no 
further. They crept inside, and huddled closo to- 
gether for warmth in the sarrow space within. 

At that moment the loud howl of a wolf sounded 
closer than before, and they saw a dark form like 
that of a huge dog slink across Ved eae of moonlit 
snow in front of the tree. Beh: it came other 
slinking shadows. All the wolves in the forest seemed 
to be gathering to that spot. The Icading wolf 
came so near that Margaret could hear the snapping 
of his teeth. Was this the end, she asked herscif. 
She clasped her hands and closed her eyes to pray. 

Another sound bore upon the stillness—the sound 
of galloping horses. Margaret opened her cycs. 
Across the snow four men were galloping on horse- 
back, bearing flaming torchesin their hands. Revolver 
shots rang out ; the leading wolf fell dead, and the rest 
ran snarling away into the shadows. aes 

The horsemen drew up beside the gitls refuge 
and dismounted. 

Margaret looked up, and saw, looking down upop 
her a thin evil face, crueller than that of a wolf, the 
face of Count Paulovitch. Behind him were the 
officer in charge of the prisoners and a couple «i 
soldiers. eis 

“Drag them out and tie them on your horscs ! 
said the Count brutally. 

As the rough hands of the soldicrs dragged bir 
forth, Margaret’s brave spirit almost gave was. 
She lifted her hands to the Count with an appealir; 
gesture. 

“Oh, let us die here,” she said. ‘I know that 

‘ou will kill us if you take us back to the prison. 
leave us here or shoot us, but do not take us back to 
be tortured.” : : : 

Count Paulovitch showed his teeth in a mirthic:s 
laugh. . 

“There is a time for everything,” he observed, 
“and the time for you to die has not quite arrived. 
I have other views for you.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Help at Hand. 


In the building where the prisoncrs had halted 
for the night there was a large bare room set art 
for the punishment of any of them who prove 
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fractious or disobedient. In the centre of the room 
was a tall, gaunt whipping-post, while upon the wall 
hung beside several smaller whips one of those terrible 
instruments of torture, known as the knout, really a 
short-handlcd whip with a thong of leathcr twenty feet 
long, ending in a cruel metal hook. 

With one of these terrible weapons, a prisonor 
can be killed at a le blow. It is even said that 
at one time the relatives of a prisoner, condemned 
to the knout, used to bribe the man who wielded it 
to kill his victim at the first blow, so terrible was the 
suffering he must endure, and so frightful the injuries 
that could be inflicted. 

It was into this room of horros that Margarct and 
Anna were led after they had been brought back from 
the forest. Margaret glanced swiftly round with 
frightened eyes. She took in the whippin -post, 
and the instruments of torture on the walls ; she saw 
Count Paulovitch lounging in a chair and smoking a 
cigarette, with the officer who had molested Anna at 
hia elbow. By the wall stood another figure—a tall, 
bearded soldier, with a wooden expression on his face, 
holding in his hand a whip with a heavy leathern 
thong. 

Count Paulovitch turned to the girls and 
to them in a heavy, grating voice : 

“Attempts to escape are punishable with death,” 
he said. “ You aro both young, however, and [ ama 
merciful and kind-hearted man. Conse uently I am 
willing to Ict you off with a Iesser punishment.” He 
fixed his glittering eyes on Margaret. ‘ Particularly 
as you will not be likely to attempt to escape again.” 

He turned to the waiting soldier, and Pointed to 
the shrinking form of Anna, who was almost swooning 
with terror. 

“Tie her up!” he said curtly; “and give her 
twenty lashes.’ 

Margarct, with anguish in hes 
heart, watched the slender, almost 
childish, form of hes fricnd tied to 
the terrible post. She saw the 
soldier take her clothing at the 
neck and tear it open, stripping hep 
fair young body to the waist. 

Then he stepped back and swung 
the whip high above his head. lt 
whistled through the air and 
twined itself round the girl’s yielding 
body like a snake. ‘‘ One!’ counted 
the officer. Though a few brief hours 
before he had pretended to ‘make 
love to Anna, he now watched her, 
unmoved, undergoing this terrible 
suffering. : 

Again the lash descended, and 
again, each time leaving a livid 
Scap across Anna’s delicate white 
skin, Till then she had not uttered 
a sound, but at the fourth blow 
which cut th bh the skin and 
sent great drops of blood trickling to 
the ground, she gave such a scream 
of awful pain anguish as might 
have melted a heart of stone. 
Margaret thought that she hereelf 
would faint at the sound, the more 
awful because she knew that suffer- 


spoke 


ing like this would soon be hers. 
She looked piteously at Count 
Paulovitch. 


Was it possible that the man was 
80 brutal, so dead to all sense of ity, that he could 
continue the torture? As she looked he turned and 
made a laughing remark to tho offices and extracted 
& case from his pocket to take out another cigarette. 
Pity was not to be expected from him. 

Still the rain of blows descended. Ten, eleven, 
twelve! Margaret tried to teap her eyes away from 
the cruel sight, but could not. Anna’s ecreams had 
ceased, and sho made no sound now except a low 


riosning, When sixtcen lashes had been counted 
the soldier step forward, looked at her face, and 
said something in Russian to the Count. 

“ Fainted 


: ? Nonsense!” he said, ace in 
English, and looking fixedly at Margaret. ‘‘Sho is 
only shamming. Give her the full twenty, or perhaps 
she will be trying to escape again before the morning.” 
He laughed grimly and turncd to the officer. ‘It is 
all for the young lady’s good, is it not, my dear 
Captain?” 

Your more blows raincd down on the unconscious 
body of her friend. Margaret, as in a dream, watched 
the soldier untie her from the post, then she heard 
Count Paulovitch speak again: 

*‘ Now tie the other one up!” he said curtly. 

Unresisting, Margaret suffcred herself to be led 
up to the post, to which her hands and ankles were 
securely bound, so that she was utterly helpless. 
She felt the heavy hands of the soldicr upon her neck, 
about to tear away hor clothing as he had done that 
of the poor girl who lay unconscious on the floor. 
But at that moment Anna stirred and moaned, and 
the Count stepped suddenly forward. 

“Carry the other girl away!” he said peremptorily. 
* I will attend to this one.” He turned to the officer, 
“You, sir, may also leave us. Perhaps if you hope 
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to win the favour of the young lady who has just been 
punished you had better go and make yourself agree- 
able to her now.” 

Margaret heard his cruel, jarrin laugh, as tho door 
Slangsd to, and left her alone with him, the man she 
hated and feared most in all the world. For a few 
seconds there was silence. Then the Count approached 
Margaret and addressed her in a changed voice. 

“I do not blame you,” he began, in a suave, smooth 
manner that made Margaret fear him more than 
when his tone Was rough and cruel, ‘I do not blame 
re for attempting to run away. I like a girl of spirit. 

do not like those who tumble into your mouth like 
& ripo cherry.” Ho paused. “But also I like a 

irl who knows when she is defcated, who sces when 
it is time to be wise and to yield to the stronger force. 
You have tried to escape. You cannot. You are 
in my power. I can do with you what I will. ‘There- 
fore, I ear yield with a good grace.” 

Count Paulovitch drew from his pocket a roll of 
parchment. “I made a certain Proposition to you 
some time ago,” he went on, “a proposition which you 
did not at the time seo your Way to accept. It was 
a pity, for it has caused you, I am sure, a lot of trouble. 
However, I am a generous man, and I renew it. 
I have in my hand a free pardon from my master, 
his Imperial Majesty, tho Tsar, granted to Margaret 
Goldstein, at present on her way to Siberia, there to 
undergo a five ycars’ sentence of imprisonment. 

“That pardon will be acted upon without delay. 
You will be liberated at once and will return with mo 
to Russia, on one condition—the condition that I have 
named to you before. It is that for a few weeks 


you condescend to accept my poor hospitality, and 
to come and share the life of a lonely man. You 
are young and beautiful. I am middle-aged, and at 
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least not as ugly as the officer who has taken such a 
fancy to your young friend. Remember, after all, 
that I bave taken much trouble on your behalf. 
This pardon was exceedingly difficult to get. Givo 
me some test, some proof that you accept my condition, 
and to-night we will leave for my home in Russia.” 

The Count had drawn gradually nearcr as ho was 
speaking, and now he hat brought his face within a 
few re of Margaret’s. She could feel his breath 
upon her cheek, could almost feel the gaze of his 
evil, gleaming eves as they devoured her. 

She threw back her head to avoid him. 

“I will never agree to your terms!” she said ' 
bravely. ‘Oh, why are you so crucl? If the Tsar | 
has pardoned me, surely you will not, dare not, keep 
me a prisoner ? ” 

The Count’s face changed, and when he spoke it was 
in an altered voice. 

“Is that your last word?” ho said coldly. “I 
advise you to consider carefully now. I am a patient 
man by naturo, but you are trying my patience 
unduly.” . 

Margarct met his cold gazc unflinchinely. . 

“I shall never do what you want while I'm alive!” 
she said. 

A cruel smile wreathed the Count’s thin lips. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” ho murmured. “ My 
methods of persuasion are exceedingly —persuasive.” 

He crossed over to tho wall and took from its place 
the knout with its brutal twenty-foot lash. 

“ Tew people nowadays know how to use this little 
weapon,” he said, ‘‘ but I was in the prison service 
in what you in England would call the good old days, 
and I understand it well.” . 

He paused, and with a movement of his wrist scnt 


Onca Margaret fell from sheer exhaustion, mes a brutal warder struck her with a short whip which 


10? 
—————_s 
the lopg lash coiling and uncoiling through the ais 
with a hiss like that of a snake, ending in a sharp 
crack Jike a revolver shot. 

“You have now to choose between me,” ho said, 
“ and—this,”” 

He held out the crucl whip as he spoke. 

Margaret turned away her head to hide tho feas 
she knew her eyes must show. 

‘ Ihave given my answer already,” she said brokenly 
—“* TI can’t give any other.” a 

With a sudden fierce movement the Count seized 
Margaret's clothing at tho neck and rent it with such 
force as almost to teas it right away from her body. 
He dragged it savagely down to the waist, then stool 
oe and whirled the long lash of the knout high in 

© air. 

Margarct heard its horrible hiss, and as the cri! 
thong came down upon her back, twisting itself in 
cruel coils round her body, and seeming to sear her 
flesh like a bar of red hot iron, she gave acry of terrib!» 
agony. The Count drew the knout away and lifted 
his arm again. But an idea scemed to strike him, 
and he lowered it without striking, 

He approached Margarct and leancd over hea 
shoulder. 

“T am io a strangely merciful mood to-night,” ho 
murmured in her car. ‘Still one more chance do I 
give you. I will not take an answer now. You shall 
have time for meditation. The knout is good medicine 
but taken in excess it is apt to be disfiguring, and I do 
not want you to be disfigured. In fact, | am Tealiy 
becoming exceedingly fond of you, in spite of all the 
worry you are causing me.” 

With a sudden movement he bent down and pressed 
8 hot kiss on Margaret's white shoulder, The touch 
of his evil lips seemed to burn her flesh to the bone, 

; but the Count only laughed as ho 
felt the convulsive shudder that 
passed through her body. 

“T shall ask you for my answeo 
to-morrow,” he said, “and unless 
you are anxious to become bettcc 
acquainted with my little friend 
here ’’—ho tapped the knout as bh 
spoke—‘‘T advise that you accept 
the exccedingly generous’ conditions 
I offer.” He cut the cords that 
bound Margaret to the post. Hall- 
dazed with pain and fear, she re- 
arranged as best she could her torn 
clothing. When she had done so 
the Count led her to the door and 
down the passage to the women’s 
quarters, 

The sentry 


who was on duty out- 
side drew himself up as they 
approached. Margaret glanced to- 
wards him quickly, and her heart 
Gave a sudden bound, ‘There was 
something so familiar about tho 
man’s figure and his method of hold- 
ing himself, despite the Russiun 
uniform he woro, 

Now they were close to tho 
sentry, who saluted etiffy, and 
Margaret, fighting desperately to 
control her emotions, scanned tho 
man’s face. There was a slight 
compression of the lips, a warning 
light in his eyes, the eyes that hal 
so often smiled at Margaret in tlic 
far away office in London, in the days that now 
seemed to belong to another existence altogether, and 
in that sccond Margarct knew that the Russian sentry 
was none other than Hugh Conroy. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


‘‘ Waar becomes of the average man’s money ? " 
“I guess it goes to the average woman.” 


O_O" 


| Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 


And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
* Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 
the many representatives of “P.W.," who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a pestcard, 
ready stamped, and rddressed to the Editor of “P.W." in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and u'l vou 
have to do is just to place atick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-hox. 

morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arvivt 
at your address with the compliments of the Ediior. Already: 
hundreds of readers have reccived gifts in this mazner. A Ist 
of this week's winners appears on page 119. So remen:ber to 


Carry your “Pearson's”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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The Cheap Pram Swindle 


woman Who Pretends that Her 


is Worked a 
M Py obs has Just Died. 


Mrs. JoNEs was hig ae her first baby when her 
eye was caught by the following advertisement in 


a papers : 
_ y who has lost her little one will sacrifice 
now baby carriage, also layette. Apply Dodge.” 
Mrs. Jones did not require any more baby’s 
clothes, but she did want a perambulator—more 
particularly a good one cheap, so she made an 
appointment with Mrs. Dodge. 

Mrs. Jones felt sorry for the bereaved mother. 
Tler distress was still so evident. They had a good 
“baby talk, and even a cry together before 
coming to business. 

It was a nice “pram,” practically new, and 
although £4 10s. was more than Mrs. Jones had 
intended to give, she felt that she was getting a 
bargain in view of Mrs. Dodge’s assurance—and 
who would disbelieve her in the circumstances— 
that the “pram” had cost seven guineas. 

And so with many kind and sympathetic words 
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they parted, and Mrs. Jones wheeled 
her purchase home in triumph. 

en the bereaved mother went out 
and telephoned to the big shop to send 
her round another baby carriage. 

She was feeling pleased with herself, 
for this was the tenth “ pram” that she 
had sold that week, and at this rate she would soon 
be able to get married and possibly have a real baby. 

While dishonest in inception, the bereaved 
mother dodge is not altogether a fraud. 

The baby carriages, if essentially made for show, 
are by no esas won i but the purchaser gets 
anything but a bargain. 

he pears that the nominal Mrs. Dodge sells 
are listed in the shop at three guineas, and she 
retains whatever she can get over and above that 

rice. 

. She relies on the fact that most of her customers 
are inexperienced young married women who know 
little of the value of a baby-carriage—cannot tell, 
for instance, the quality of the tyres, and whether 
they are wircd or cemented on, and the bereaved 
mother also relies on the business blindness which 
affects many pcople when they think they are 
getting a bargain, more especially as the result of 
somebody’s misfortunes. 


(30 to Blackpool for Fun 


Where Our Northern Readers can have a Day Out. 


HorrDay-MAKERS in the north will be delighted 
to hear that we have just arranged some gala days 
at Blackpool Tower. There is no other place on 
earth that poe half the fun that can be 
cbtained at Blackpool’s mammoth pleasure palace. 
l‘rom morning to night you are on the go exploring 
one thing or another. 

The Tower itself is well over 500 feet high, and 
the ascent can be made by lift. Then there is an 
aquarium, a menagerie, including monkey-house and 
bear-dens, an aviary, roof gardens, variety enter- 
tainments, and last, but not least, merry dancing 
carnivals in the magnificent ballroom pavilion. 

The aquarium and menagerie will appeal to the 
grown-ups as well as to the youngsters. The fish 
feed every day at 10.30, and in the zoo almost 
every kind of wild beast is to be found. 

ter the menagerie the beautiful roof-gardens 
should be explo: Special concert parties take 
place every afternoon and evening in the gardens, 
and they adjoin a real old-fashioned China town. 

One of the wonders of the Tower is the ballroom 


Laws that Break Laws 


One Bill has Killed Another Bill in many Cases. 


THE High Court decided a short time ago 
that the famous—or notorious—‘ Form IV.,’ 
eleven million copies of which had been for- 
warded to property owners in connection with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s valuation scheme, is illegal. 
Thus we have a law breaking the law—a stato 
of affairs that is by no means as uncommon as it 
sounds. 

Probably the law that defeats the law more than 
any other measure is the Married Women’s Property 
Act. The greater part of this is undoubtedly 
essential to justice. But its provisions against 
fraud are hopelessly inadequate. 

It lends itself very readily to abuse, and at the 

same time shields the abuser from justice. For 
the unscrupulous debtor, by calling himself his 
wife’s manager, can successfully evade his unfortu- 
nate creditors. Provided he takes a few simple 
precautions, he can obtain a maximum of credit, 
and when the crash comes, make his wife a 
*‘ present ” of all his valuables and snap his fingers 
at tho bailiff. 
_, Another law which, though sound enough in 
itself, succeeds principally in defeating its own 
object, is the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 
order to meet the increased liability of employers 
ete el 


vilion. The entrance is sixpence. 

‘o give you an idea of the pavilion’s 
size, it is he ag of holding six thousand 
people, and to see the happy couples 
dancing every evening to snow and 
confetti, with the limelight working 
from all parts of the ballroom, is a sight never to 
be forgotten. 

For this year’s season Mr. G. H. Harrop, the 
popular general manager, presents a naval and 
military spectacle, ‘Sons ov a Micuty Emrirz,” 
introducing 150 local children. This wonderful 
scena has n arranged by Mile. Pauline Rivers, 
ballet mistress from the leading London and 
Continental theatres, and it should not, on any 
account, be missed. 

Throughout the season, too, high-class concerts, 
with a splendid orchestra of over seventy musicians, 
will take place. Mr. J. W. Gaggs, a son of Mr. 
Oliver Gaggs, the first-class musical-conductor, is 
the sole director of the orchestra. 

Talking about the pavilion, it is worth remember- 
ing that it is the scene of Blackpool’s famous 
Sunday evening concerts, where the finest singers 
of the day congregate and delight thousands. 

Now don’t forget what is in store for you when 
our gala days come along. 

We will give fuller particulars later, 
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the system of servants’ insurance sprang 
up. Most of the insurance companies 
make it a rule to fight every compensa- 
tion claim on principle, with the result 
that many genuine claimants fail to 
obtain their full due. 

A striking instance of a law rendering itself futile 
by the insertion of a single word is the law which 
prohibits a pckomy from selling intoxicating 
iquors to children under the age of fourteen. For, 
by the wording of the Act, the penalties of dis- 
obedience can only be enforced on a publican who 
“knowingly” offends. Thus the proprietor has 
only to prove that he thought the child over 
fourteen to escapo “‘ scot-free.’ 

Curiously enough, another law dealing with the 
sale of intoxicating liquors robs itself of power b 
means of its own provisions—the Act whic 
inaugurated the Black List. 

As is well known, the idea was that habitual 
drunkards should be photographed and the photo 
circulated throughout the district. But the Act 
provided that the drunkard’s consent must be 
obtained before he could be photographed. And 
practice soon showed that the gentleman with the 
abnormal thirst was possessed also of an abnormal 
prejudice against photographers and all their works. 

Requests to pose were not always met with that 
courteous compliance which the framers of the Bill 
had doubtless anticipated. The result was that 
the Act became a laughing stock and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a ‘‘ dead letter.” 


“MIDDLES.” 


(See page 101.) 


—for the five best suigestions for silly season topics I will give handsome watches. 


Prizes of £10. 
Prizes of £5. 


FIRST PRIZE, £150. 
Prizes of 10s. 
Prizes of 5s. 


Waree axDIXNGa 
Jury 25, 1912. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 
1. A Rift in the Lute. 
2. Interlocutory Injunction, 
3. Protocol. 
4. Treaty Ports. 
5. Vandalism. 
6. Pegasus. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-gcuincas 
—_ the explanations considered the clearest and 

First of all write the word or phrase you chocse 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
July 25th. You may send all your postcards fcr 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN 


(i) BOX AND COX, 

The prize winner, H. E. Gibbs, 37 Torriano Avenue, 
Camden Road, N.W., thus defined the above phrase. 

A farce by John Morton, in which the chict 
characters, named respectively Box and Cox, occupy 
the same room, one by night and the other by day, 
neither knowing of the other’s existence. This leads 
to the identities of the two men becoming mixcd, and 
much confusion ariscs therefrom. 


CONTEST No. 84. 


(2) WOOLSACK. 

C. Draycott, 24 Langdale Road, Liverpool, contrt- 
buted the winning explanation in the following tcrms : 

The seat stuffed with wool and covered with red 
cloth on which the Lord Chancellor sits. It was 
literally a sack of wool when first used in the House cf 
Lords to remind the Peers of the importance of the 
English wool trade. Used colloquially for the Lord 
Chancellor’s office. 


(3) COMMITTEE STAGE (Parliamentary). 

The following explanation, submitted by J. Roberts, 
26 Longstone Road, Eastbourne, has gained the pri: : 

A public Bill having d second reading in 
Parliament, proceeds to the Committee stage, which 
means that the Chairman of Committee replaccs the 
Speaker, and the Bill is discussed in detail by the 
whole House, sitting as a Committee ; progress bein 
reported afterwards to the Speaker, previous to thiid 
reading. 


(4) KING'S ENGLISH. 

For the explanation which follows, the 
has been awarded to A. E. Keyford, 32 
Catford, S.E. © _ ; 

When many dialects were spoken in different part's 
of England, that used at the King’s Court was cor 
sidered especially the national speech, and was ca. ! 
the “King’s English.” The term is still used for ths 
speech of educated people. 


ize of 10s.07. 
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(5) OPEN DOOR POLICY. . 

Whe prize in this contest was awarded to Miss F. Her. 
5 Ferndale Lambert Strcet, Hull, who wrote 3 
follows : 

A policy for securing free access to a country fet 
commercial and othcr kindred purposes. A famil. t 
term, much uscd in international politics since 18 * 
when it was aptly applied to Great Britain's absolu:e 
determination, at all costs, to kecp Chinese ports of" 9 
to the commerce of the world. 


(6) SISYPHEAN TASK. ; 

(he attempt selected as the best was contributed tg 
C. EB. Lawrence, Walesby, Market Rasen, and read as 
follows. : 

Homer tells us how Sisyphus, for some crime 
unknown, is condemned in Hades to roll a great nee 
up a hill. It no sooner nears the top than it mE 
back to the valley. Hence a “ Sisyphean Task ' 
implics tcil wearisome, unremitting, ineffectual. 


oz 
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Forty fears Ago I Played 
the Fool to Thousands. 


‘AME across one of the oldest surviving clowns 
as ceker evening. In his day he was a “star” 
and earned his £20 a week ; now he is walking on 
at a West-end theatre for guinea a week, and 
three shillings for three matinées. _ ; 

He is sixty-four, and has been in the ring and 
on the stage for fifty-eight years, He started out 
as a public entertainer at the age of six, dancing a 
hornpipe at a hall in Chatham in a show run by his 
father and mother. 

“There were five of the family in that show, 
and we drow a weekly salary of £4 between us,” he 
told me. 

“‘It wasn’t enough, of course, and so we used to 
kid our audiences on to throw ‘ nobbins,* 

Looping the Loop Is Ancient. 

“A ‘nobbin* is a penny. They were the big 
copper pennies in those days, and we started the 
‘nobbins ’ by one of us throwing a penny on to the 
stage from the wings, while another was performing 
on the stage. That gave the people a lead, and we 
generally got a shower of pennies from all parts 
of the house.” 

At ten, so the old man affirmed, he looped the 
loop. ‘‘ They said looping the loop was something 
new & few years ago,” he said scornfully ; “ but I 
did it as a child at the old St. Helena Gardens in 
Rotherhithe. It was called the Centrifugal Railway 
in those days.” 

By the time he was twenty the old man had 
struck out for himself, He went in for the clowning 
business, 


SPEND YOUR WEEK. 


“Prisons are much better than workhouses,” 
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We used to go tb the sea-side: 
How we shall visit the above. 
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_ to'ger out of scrubbing your 
cell: ik al) cones m the week-end 


—Mark postcards “Silly.” 


said a magistrate the other day. 
They are like health resorts.” Our cartoonist illustrat 


Warder Youre not going | THe ‘boots’ ¥% 
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y first job as a clown was at Asiley’s, in 
Westminster Bridge Road, in 1870. I had a ten- 
weeks’ engagement there straight off, I got £8 a 
week for a start, 

“I remember two exciting things happening at 
Astley’s while I was there. One of the turns was 
Crocket’s lions, Well, one morning when the 
attendants came to clean up the place they found 
that the lions had somehow got loose and were 
roaming about the circus. One of the beasts had 
actually got upstairs and settled down in one of 
the private boxes, 

“The attendants didn’t stop inside long, you can 
bet why, the lions would have killed the whole 
lot of them in a minute or two. Crocket was 
sent for at once, and it was marvellous how 
he managed. 

One Lion In a Private Box. 

“Directly the beasts saw him they slunk back 
to their cages like whip curs. The one that 
was up in the box couldn’t find his way down, but 
Crocket soon settled him; he just caught him by 
the scruff of the neck and Ied him back to the 
cage. 

“The other happening was even more exciting, 
We were playing a pantomime. 

“Now, there was no electric lighting at that 
time, and by scme means or other the wig of one 
of the supers caught fire from the row of lighted 
gas-jets hanging in the wing. 

“The wig was strapped on, and he could not get 
it off. Seeing him struggling, another super, a 
in a tow wig, went to his assistance, 6, too, 
caught alight—and so did four others who hurried 
to help. 

es It looked as if there was going to be an awful 
holocaust, but luckily the theatre fireman had 
enough presence of mind to turn the hose upon the 
six of them. They were nearly drowned, but that 
was better than being burned alive.” 

The old clown told another good story con- 
nected with Astley’s. It was the custom there 


Each prison will advertise 
its own particular 
advantages - 


————_—————__ 
in tho winter for a baked potato man to bring his 
can “behind” and soll his wares to the poorer 
performers, 

Now, at one period they had an elephant named 
Peter at Astley’s, One night the “all hot” 
merchant incautiously gave Peter a potato which 
burned him. Peter accepted what ee evidently 
must have considered a deliberate affront in silence 
then, but on the following evening, doubtless 
having thought the matter well over, he took a 
terrifying revenge, 

Potatoes All Hot! 

He seized the potato-can in his trunk, threw it, 
and its contents as high as he could up into the flies, 
and had the complete elephantine satisfaction of 
seeing it fall on to the stage with a terrific thud, 
the potatoes being, of course, utterly smashed and 
scattered all over the boards, 

After Astley’s the old clown took his own troupe 
to Madrid, and then travelled practically all over 
Europe for a time. Coming back to England he, 
in 1879, got his first engagement at Drury Lane, 

“That was in Blue Beard,” he said. “It was 
‘Gus’ Harris’ first year as manager at the Lane. 
I got over £20 a eet when I was at the Lane, and 
I was there seven years altogether. I also clowned 
for seven years in Australia, My last engagement 
as clown was eight years ago, when I produced the 
pantomime at the Rotunda, Live p 

“Yes, I’ve played before three English monarchs. 
Queen Victoria and King Edward saw me at Drury 
Lane, and King George has been to see the show I 
am.in at present.” 

Naturally the old clown laments the low estate 
to which his calling has now fallen. He does not 
ascribe it to any change in public taste, but to “ the 
greed of managers, who try to make the knock- 
about turns take the place of clowns.” 

He is quite certain in his own mind that if 
clowns still flourished as they once did that ho 
would still be earning his £20 a week as a star 
instead of his guinea a week as a super, 


——: 


ENDS IN PRISON. 


“People should send their delicate friends there for a week-end, 
es the possible results of this statement. 


Warder: You must have 


-your hair cropped, it's 


part oF the ‘cure’ ” 
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A weekend boarder trying to escape 
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objecting to 
Prison. 


iskilly, 


Refractory boarder} 


‘before his time is up.: 
But wont the scheme alter the 


M" Toots as he| M4" Toots atror 
used tobe. 
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repcate 
weck ends at Prison Hotel. 


(See page 120.) 


4, A Tale of an Army Veteran. 
By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


Ir was a warm, lazy afternoon and the old road 
mender, working away in the sunshine, found his task 
none tor easy. The fact that he worked in lovely 
country had no cheering effect upon him. He rarely 
noti it. Most of his time was spent in a bent 
position, staring at tho ground as he picked away 
at the gravel, handled heavy stones, or shovelled tho 
earth into the old barrow that stood a few yards 
away ready for another load. 

He was aged about seventy, and he looked it. 
Now and again he stopped to cough or to call to his 
pal who was labouring away down the road. At 
such times he stood straight up and one noticed 
that he had a military bearing. An old soldier, 

robably, who, with a small pension and a little 
e earned with his pick and his shovel, managed to 
keep out of the workhouse. 

Down the way sauntered a tourist, a young man 
in a tweed suit and cap, swinging a cane. As he 
neared the road mender the old man, unaccustomed 
to passers-by, stopped for a moment and turned his 
gaze at the stranger. 

“Good afternoon!’ said the tourist pleasantly. 

‘* Good-arternoon!"’ said the road mender. 

“Glorious country this.” 

“So visitors say. I suppose it must be. Good 
many folks come down ‘ere in the summer 
time.” 

The old man raised his pick and struck {t several 
times into the earth. 

The young man leaned lazily against the wall to 
take in the view. He took out a cigarette and fumbled 
for a match. 

‘“* Want a light ?”” the road mender asked. 

He lay down his pick and took up his old jacket that 
lay on a heap of stones and passed the visitor a box 
of matches. As he did so the young man caught sight 
of a medal pinned to the chest portion of the ancient 
garment. 

‘* Army man?” he asked. 

The road mender nodded. 

“What regiment ?” 

“ Fifty-first foot.” 

‘* Seon much active service ? ” 

The old fellow stood up proudly and pointed his 
lean forefinger at the medal, whereupon the young man, 
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accepting the silent invitation, took up the jacket 
and looked at the little white disc. Attached to it 
were bars for service at Inkermann, Sebastopol, 


and Alma. 

“And now you're mending roads, eh? After 
earning this. Do you get any pension?” 

“ Little bit. It ly buys bacca.” 


“Um! It doesn’t look as if we treat our old 
soldiers as they ought to be treated, does it?” 

“You didn’t hear me grumble, did you?” said the 
road mender quickly. “I did my duty, that’s all, 
the same as thousands more. hat about those 
who are killed 2?” 

“Itsa thing you look at it in that light, but 
I'm afraid that if 1’d risked my life the same as you 
mest have done to help to save the Empire from going 
undcr I should not feel quite as satisfied about it a 
as you appear to be.” 

““Wot’s the good? Grumblin’ don’t ‘elp you. I 

ot my pay and my grub when I was serving, and I 
da very good time to tell the truth, only when the 
wer was on, an’ of course we all went through it then 
an’ no mistake. But we knew we were fightin’ for 
a good cause. I remember when Old Jack Collins, 
a bloke I used to pal up to, got bowled over. ’E 
never murmured, though ‘e was suffcrin’ agonies. 
An’ when I told ’im just afore ’e snuffed it that we'd 
beaten the Russians ’e tried to raise 'imself up and 
called out, ‘Gawd save the Queen!’ That didn’t 
look much like grumblin’, did it ?” 

For a few minutes the old man leaned on his pick 
and fought his battles over again for the benefit of the 
visitor, while the birds sang sweetly in the neighbouring 
trees and the summer breezes murmured soft 
approvals of the stories of a warlike past. Across 
the countryside floated the voices of a peal of church 
bells, and through a neighbouring hedge the sunbeams 
were dancing on the surface of a little narrow brook 
that sang its way to the ocean. 

The young man listened and contrasted, while the 
old road mender, leaning there on his pick, retailed 
storics which have made history, and described, in 
his simple language, scenes and incidents of great 
bettles in which he himself had figured. 

‘* But no grumbling,” he added. ‘I got my medal, 
I got my bit of pension, and I got a memory. And at 
night when I’m sittin’ in my little room and smokin’ 
I get a deal of Blesaate in lookin’ back on the 
things I have dono and the places I ‘ave seen.” 

= Well, I am jolly glad to have met you,” said the 
young man. ‘“ Most old soldiers one meets nowadays 
are for ever on the whine. Not that I mean they 
haven't got a grievance, mind.” 

The road mender laughed sarcastically. 

“I'd like to mect some of them. I'd like to ‘ave 
a few minutes secryus talk with "em. They spend 
a few years in a barrack-room and ’ardly ever smell 
powder, an’ then they want the State to keep 'em.” 

“Well, the State certainly ought to do a bit more 
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for men like you,” the visitor put in. ‘Here 
are. Perha ‘ros won't sntind a its Sees, mei a 

He im half-a-crown. 

The road mender looked astonished and was for 
returning it, but the donor talked about the pleasure 
it gave him to hand it over. 

‘All right, if you insist. . . . Thank you, 
thank you!” 

And they shook hands. 


When the visitor had passed out of sight the old 
road mender lay down his pick and hobbled along 
to where his pal was working. 

‘“**Ere’s one an’ threep’ce, Bill,” he said. 

“ Wot’s this for?” 

“The toff saw the medal we found. Asked me if 
I'd been in the Army and I telled "im the tale.” 

“ That's three this week,” said Bill, . 

Andi they knocked off. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“SHUT” CONTEST. 

In this contest readers were invited to submit idees 
for curing people of that bad habit of failing to shut 
doors after them. prize of a watch has pees for- 
warded to each of the following five winners for tke 
best suggested cures: A . Birch .A., Haverford, 
Risca, Mon.; C, Hardmen, 118 Boundary 8t., Tyldesley. 
Manchester; Miss F. Jones, 1174 Bonvilston Rd., Ponty: 
ridd ; -,, Kennedy, _Brosdmoor, rks; W. UH. 
escinder, ‘‘ Kinrora,”” Hadlow Rd., Sidcup. 


“DOGGY” CONTEST. 
For the best drawings of a cat and dog fight the 


rizes of five sealing-wax eets were offered, and thee 
fave been won by - Cooper, 17 Regent St. . 


Bacup, 
lehams, Nozlolk;. J 


Lancs; B. Boyce, Dunkirk, Ay 
Tayler, 221 Worsley Rd., Winten Patricroft, Man. 
chester; Misa E . Tomkine, 492 Lea Bridge Rd, 


Leyton; Fe Salisbury House, Norfolk Re, 


“AITCH"” CONTEST. 


The following are the winners of the ten P.W. pen- 
knives offe for the best sentences containing the 
de beginning with the letter H: E. A 
Glasgow; W. G. 
olton; S. RK. 
Rd. Belfast; 


vern, 


Christchurch, Hants; _J. 
Mansfield; Mre. 8. Peters, 55 
Dock; Miss E. Treacy, 24 Kimberley St., Sunderland. 


“BABY CONTEST. 


Competitors were asked to cugeest, what Jones said 
when his wife inquired, * How did aby bebare, dear?” 
he having been Vert in eole charge of the infant one 
i The solowing are the winners of the 

e 


gpa = 87 
Ty reen, of e le 
Forest Gate: A. Tait, 10 Abbeydale Rd., Shefficld. 


MAKES CYCLING EASY. 

Tue bicycle saddle 
shown in the picture 
enables a cyclist to ride 
over the most bumpy 
road with little incon- 
venience. 

The pillar of the 
saddle {s not fixed in 
the ordinary way, but 

asses through the 
rame to two flexible 
springs not unlike those 
seen on a larger scale 
beneath the ies of 
rg 

These spri ive 
according to the. PE 
-_— Pi ped bicycle 
an 8 ler, thus 
reducing shock to a minimum. : 


FOR WHISPER CONVERSATIONS. 

It is necessary in some offices, such as solicitors’, 
to telephone matters strictly private which it 
would not do even for the clerks to hear. 

For this reason the {ingenious contrivance illus- 


trated, which enables one to whisper through the 
telephone, is adopted. 

It. can be placed on any telephone and consists 
of a metal mouthpiece containing a system of wiring 
which increases a whi into an audible voice before 
it passes over the telephone wires. 


Frefure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


_ KEEPS BACK FROTH. 

Tue illustration here ” 
shows a special jug 
which prevents waste 
of time in pourity out 
frothy liquids. 

The jug has a projec- 
tion at top which 
holds back the froth 
while the liquid runs 
through the small holes 
at the bottom into an 
outer spout. ! 

The jug is also useful 
in preventing the 
contents spilling when it 
is very full. 


S NMA: N 
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A SENSIBLE THIMBLE. 


For some _ unknown 
reason thimbles are always 
of a round, tapering shape, 
entirely different from 
the pe of the Singer 
Gey are supposed to fit, 
and for this reason they 
must be either loose and 
uncomfortable or tight and 
painful. 

The latest in thimbles is 
made to the shape of the 

end and fits per- 
fectly, thus making its use 
less irritating when there is 
a lot of sewing to be 
done. 


FOR SHOP WINDOWS. 
SHOPKEEPERS find the instrument shown in this 
cture very useful. They use it to abstract articles 

c their windows without disarranging the other 
goods. The instrument is known as “ lazy tongs,’ and by 


pressing the handles together the tongs distend and 
the two flat pieces at the end close together and grip 
the desired article. 


ALWAYS AT HAND. 
T,.t idea shown in the illustration proves a great 
“ dray-back ” to people who are in the habit of borrow- 
ing lead 
pencils, while 
at the same 
time .t is 
welcome’ by 
those Rang 
for them. 
Pethe illus- 
tration shows 
a pencil 
attached to 
a spiral 
spring, which 
bends when 
the pencil is 
being used. 
When the 
pencil is 
released 
again the , right post! ‘sgoat tented 
spring returns to an up lon. ee 
end “public buildings use a pencil stand of the 
description. 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to the Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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: MADE HIM CAREFUL. 

Cuan.es,” gaid a sharp-voiced woman to her SIGNALS OF HAIR DISTRESS! 


husband in a railway carriage, “do you know that 
you and I once had a romance in a railway- | Warnings of Approaching Balinese and Creyness 
every Reader Must Heed. 


carriage 2” 
“ Never heard of it,”” replied Charles, in a subdued Seven Days’ Free Restore 
tone, : : Hair to “Keaith me a uty Jif"you Accept This 


_, 1 thought you hadn’t ; but don’t you remember 
it was that pair of slippers I presented to you the 
Christmas before we were married that to our 
union? You remember how nicely they fitted, 
don’t you? Well, Charles, one day when we were 
going to a picnic you had your feet up on a seat and 
when you weren't looking I took your measure. 
But for that pair of slippers I don’t believe we'd 
ever been married.” 

A young unmarried man, sitting close by, imme- 
diately took down his feet from a seat. 


iy tok down is fot rom toma 
fo FOOT AND MOUTH FACTS. a 


NOR RR Ne x, 
A Similar Cattle Disease to the One That is Now 
ing in England was Responsible for the 
Matabele War. 


Tue firet recorded instance of cattle plague invading 
England occurred so long ago as the year 809, when 
a “ black murrain ”—probably anthrax—slew nine- 
tenths of the cattle then living in these islands, 


_——. 


Tn a City office a man sits whose hair is greying and 
growing thin. 

He is still young in years, but he looks elderl becansa 
of the greyness of his hair and the bald patches cable sceulp. 

ecause he “‘ looks old’ he is passed over for promotion 
by younger-looking men. They look younger becauso 
their hair has retained its original lour, and grows 
lururiantly without a trace of ialdness, 

A day comes when his employer particularly notices his 
“old"’ appearance. ‘*We want younger men here,” he 
says to himself. And presently there is another man 
unemployed because he has not heeded hig hair’s ‘‘ signals 
of distress.”” 

Here are the signals of hair distress, Take heed of them 
if you intend to keep your hair healthy and luxuriant, and 
your owi appearance youthful. 


es.” 

8. E. Gregory (N.S.W.).—Every time that an 
Australian team has come “ home ” during the last 
twenty-two years Sydney Edward Sresory has 
come with it, and now he comes as captain. Forty- 
two years old, ‘‘ Tich,” as the dark little man is 
called, is still a fine batsman with a beautiful cut 
stroke at his command, and still one of the finest 
cover-points play ing Heo is married, and he 
brought his wife and family to see England when 
he came over with the last team. 

WwW. mardalsy (N.S.W.).—Warren Bardsloy— 
called Warren after his native place—is the great 
left-hand bat of the side. He did brilliantly here 
three years ago, a hundred in each innings in the 
Oval Test Match being among his feats. He 
is a splendid field, and he learnt much of his 
cricket by getting up early in his youth and 
practising hard before he went to work in his 
Government office in the mornings, 

C. G. Macartney (N.S.W.).—A little. fellow, 
not much taller than his captain, Macartney, 
who bowls left hand, bats right, and fields 
“like a cat.” They call him the “ Guv’'nor 
General” in Australia because of his amusing 
es ing”? ways, and he is immensely popular. 
The non-inclusion of Macartney in one of the 
Australian elevens against England was partl 
responsible for the recent quarrel between Clem Hill 
and F. A. Iredale, which terminated in a fierce 
bout of fisticuffs lasting over ten minutes, 

W. J. Whitty (S. Australia).—Like Macartney, 
Whitty bowls left and bats right. He is a better 
bowler than Macartney—his flight is more deceptive 
and he nips off the pitch quicker, but he is not so 
good with the bat or in the field. Whitty did very 
well on his previous visit here, but, perhaps 
because he had recently been operated upon for 
appendicitis, he was not very prominent in Australia 


last season. 
New Cums. 

R. B. Minnett (N.S.W.) is one of the new 
chums. A good bowler, a brilliant field, and a 
batsman of the Trumper sort, Minnett should 
do well, and, according to “ Plum” Warner, make 
many friends on account of his personality. 

C. Kelleway (N.S.W.).—Kelleway is another 
young New South Wales man, who has already 
proved himself an Australia-England player. A 

at of the steady type and an accurate medium- 
paced bowler—he bowls just the ball for English 
wickets, 

G. BR. Hazlitt (N.S.W.).—Gordon Hazlitt got his 
chance in the last of the recent series o: Test 
matches, and did well enough on one game to get 
his place in the side for England. He is a school- 
master by profession. 

8. H. Emery (N.S.W.).—The fourth of the New 
South Wales men is S. H. Emery, on his day a 
bowler of very puzzling leg breaks, 

D. Smith (Victoria)—Smith, who is the ca tain 
of his State’s cricket team, is the Austra ians’ 
Jessop. Always a brilliant hitter, it is only of late 
that he has deveined @ restraint and judgment 
he enable him to pick out the “ right ” ball to 

it. 

T. J. Matthews (Victoria).—A little man, who 
fields grandly and bowls leg breaks skilfully, 
*“ Jimmy ” Matthews is one of the most popular 
cricketers in Australia. In Melbourne es ially, 
where he is groundsman to the local clu » he is 
almost idolised, 

C. B. Jennings (Queensland).—At one time, 
when it was known that Clem Hill would not 
accompany the team, Jennings was spoken of as 
Captain of the present side. U timately the position 
was given to Gregory, Jennings being appointed 
vice-captain. 

J. W. Maclaren (Queensland).—Owing to the 
absence of “ Tibby ” Cotter, Maclaren came over 
here as fast bowler to the side. 

H. Webster (8. Australia).—Webster is the 
reserve wicket-keeper to Carkeek. He is young 
and not very experienced, but there is no doubt as 
to his ability and promise of big things to come, 


In olden times elves or fairies were believed to 
cause cattle plague, and animals infected wero said 
to be “ elf-shot.” 


/kowanve F 
CREMEX cj 
SHAMPOO 
‘ Poworr <3 


Untit last year there had not been a single case of 
cattle plague in Ireland in twenty-eight years, 


Tue last Matabele War in South Africa was directly 
due to cattle Liye ag The disease swept the continent 
from Cairo to t Cape, practically destroying the 
whole of the herds belonging to the natives. 
latter blamed the whites for introducing the epidemic ; 
hence the trouble. 


Foor and mouth disease has been known since the 
time of Moses, yet its precise origin is as obscure as 
ever. 


\t 
—_—— 


In Hungary, fn 1711, a drover {Introduced cattle 
lague from Russia, and in a few weeks over a nillion 

asts died. The drover was crucified by the 
infuriated peasants. 


Js your hair showing si istress? Jf 80, you should at vu: ee 

bake advantage ef Mr. } dwards magnificent ofer,and send te-da 

Sor the Free Triple Gist Outfit represented above. It contains 

ouflcient materials for @ full seven days’ course of “ Hariene 
Hair Drilt.” 


SIGNALS OF APPROACHING BALDNESS. 

When your hair splits at the ends— 

When it becomes dry and brittle— 

When you notice fallen hairs on your pillow in the 
morning— 

When your hair comes out in your brush ard comb — 

When it becomes affected with dandruff and scurf-— 

When it loses its lustre, and looks dull and lifeless — 

When your scalp itches so that you feel you must 
scratch it— 

When any of these things happen yonr hair is in danger. 
They are the hair’s signals of distress—ite ‘‘ minute guns” 
which call for help. 

And that help is at hand for you and your hair to-day, 


U CAN HAVE THIS “HARLENE HAIR. 
DRILL " HELP rewar ABSOLUTELY 


__— 


Durixc one of the recent great epidemics in southern 
Russia, battalions of soldiers were marched into the 
infected arcas, and set to work to burn or bury the 
carcases of animals dead of the plague, which, 
having been left to lie in the fields or float in the canals, 
rendered the air pestilent and the water putrid. 


Live cattle were first {mported into this country 
from America in July, 1873, by a Mr. Bell, of Glasgow, 
and foot and mouth disease broke out directly after- 
wards in several English counties, 

Iv olden times widespread outbreaks of cattle plague 
were far more uncommon than in recent years. Then 
they usually followed at rare intervals in the wake of 
devastating armies. Now railway and steamship 
routes carry the infection freely and continually from 
country to country. 


Send the following coupon to-day to Edwards’ Ha:leno 
Co. with 3d. in stainps to pay return postage. s 

Within forty-eight hours you will receive as a Free Gift 
the following splendid Toilet Outfit: 


ALL THIS IS FREE TO YOU IF rou 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 

A Bottle of Harlene for the Hair, a delightfal 

reparation that makes your Hair silken, lustrous, 
licaraat and beautiful. 

A packet of Cremex Shampoo Powder for 
the Seal » Which cleanses your scalp from scurf, and 
prepares the Hair for the Hair-Drill treatment. 

A copy of the famous “Harleue Hair Drill” 
Manual, containing Mr. Edwards’ secret rules for 
banishing baldness and greyness, and growing luxuriant 
glossy hair within a few days. 

For 1s. only you can obtain a large bottle of Harlene-for- 
the-Hair from any Stores or Chemists’ (or post free from 
the Edwards’ Harlene Uo., 104 High Holborn, W.C.). 

Still larger bottles of Harlene-for-the-Hair cost only 
2s. 6d. or (family size) 4s, 6d. 

Cremex Shampoos are obtainable in the same way for 
only 2d. each, or box of seven for 1s. 


F for a Free Gift of a 
“a, o he -Dritt ” Outfit. 


Tue last instance of cattle plague being spread 
by an invading army occurred in ‘rance, in 1870, when 
the disease appeared in rear of the German troops, and 
wrought immense havoc. 

—_—_—_—o—— 


“Wuy, Irene dear, what has happened? It is 
not a month since your marriage, and I find you in 
tears already!” 

* Ah, Hilda, darling! George is standing as 
candidate for Parliament, you know, and I’ve only 
just learnt from the opposition papers what a really 
dreadful man I have married |” 


WHERE HE GOT IT. 

Tur Smart Man burst into the room. 

“Heard the news about Dickenson getting 
shot ?’” he roared, red with excitement. 

Club members dropped their papers and sprang 
suddenly to life. 

“No,” they cried. “ When?” 

“About half an hour ago!” gasped the Smart 
Man. “I was there and saw it!” 

“Where did he get shot?” gasped another. 

“Down at the ironmonger’s!” chuckled the 
Smart Man, slipping into the best chair, ‘ He 
bought two pounds of it.”’ 


ADDRESS... sis aes eae Pere eaCeusi Nace AUST 30187. BeGuava 
Enclose 33, in Stumps to ray carri: go of the above Outfit to any 
P.W., July 23th, 1912. part of the world, 


I sincerely hope that none of my readers possess nagging wives. But there are some husbands— Zz 


Prxcn_r, attired in 
a vivid blue flannel 
suit, with a straw hat 
in lace of the 
familiar bowler, 
lounged somewhat 
nervousl in the 
hammock into which 
I had assisted him. 
Isat in a deck chair 
opposite him. 

“Don’t think much 
of these — bloomin’ 
things, guv’nor,” he said ; “ sorter cross between a 
airship an’ a tanner-a-time sailin’ yacht at Margate.’ 

“Hammocks are wonderfully comfortable things,” 


said. 

Pincher eyed me jously. mae 

“Then how is it you're sittin’ in the chair ? 

“A host's duty is to study his guest,” I said. | 

“Docs that duty include seein’ as how he’s got 
some whiskey an’ a cigar?” asked the little man 
innocently, as, reproved, I moved to the table to 
rectify my omission. A loud yell 
made me turn to find Pincher sprawled 
on the grass, and he eyed me reproach- 
fully as he slowly climbed to his feet. 

“I’m surprised at you, guv’nor,” he 
said, ‘‘a man of your age an’ generall 
so dignified ! Eel Ma “ee tric 

ou'd e t a schoolboy to play.” 
mn There's no trick,” I G anEren “A 
hammock is very comfortable when 
you get used to it, but, of course, if 
‘ou go-—-”” 

“Well, I ain’t goin’ to get used to 
it,” said Pincher determinedly. “Nasty 
flimsy, tricky things, I call ‘em, might 
have broken my bloomin’ neck!” 

I soothed the angry little man with 
a whiskcy and soda and settled him 
among the cushions in the wicker chair, 
and then I think won a reputation 
for great bravery by carelessly rolling 
into the hammock. Pincher eyed mo 
in silence for some little time and then, 
finding that I did not fall out, and that 
no rope broke, he seemed a little dis- 
appointed. 

““T suppose there’s a knack in it,” 
he said grudgingly, ‘“‘ but it’s a tricky 
thing. A hammock is just the sortep 
thing I could imagine Bill Emmens 
inventin’. It’s a funny thing that, too, 
for I’d come round this evenin’ to tell 
you of a adventure I’ve had with 
another of Bill’s blanked inventions.” 

“Let me see,” I said, “he invented a motor-car | 
didn’t he 2?” 

“He did,” said Pincher grimly. ‘‘ He also invented 
the Patent Prize-winnin’ Sculler !” 

“And that’s what you've come 
about ?” 

“That's wot I’ve come to tell you about,” said 
Pincher, keeping himself well in hand and speaking 
slowly. ‘‘ About five days ago it was that he came 
round to my diggin’s in the excited way of his that 
always spells trouble of some sort. 

“© Pincher,’ he says, ‘wot do you say to a free 
holiday at the scaside with a fiver chucked in as pocket 
moncy ? Wot would you say if I offered you 
that ?’ 

“¢That you was drunk,’ I says, ‘ or balmy.’ 

“¢T ain’t drunk an’ I ain’t balmy,’ says Bill, very 
dignified, ‘an’ I’ve got a sound business proposition 
to put before you. Have you ever heard of the 
famous Southcliff Regatta ?’ 

“<«T’ve heard of Southcliff,’ I says. 
place somewhere near the New Forest.’ 

“That's it,’ says Bill. ‘ Very high-class place it is. 
Charge you sixpence for a threepenny drink an’ that 
sorter thing. Well, Southcliff has a regatta. A real 
swell set out an’ the biggest prize is for the mile open 
scullin’ race with a fifty-quid prize, to say nothin’ of 
a silver cup which w’en melted down would be worth 
a few quid.’ 

“Well, Bill is awful slow in comin’ to the point, 
‘They say as once w’en he started to tell his story of a 
burglary which he was charged with, the judge, the 
jury, an’ the barristers an’ warders all fell asleep, an’ as 
the public had left the court long before then, Bill 
gave a pained sorter look at the sleepers an’ walked out. 
Anyway, it wasn’t till I'd taken his glass of beer away 
an’ told him he shouldn’t have it until he’d explained 
himself that I got to wot he was drivin’ at. 

“Tt seemed he'd invented a wonderful machine which 


to tcll me 


‘Tony sorter 


—who would be delighted to know a cure for nagging! Can yow give them a g00d cure? 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
THE REGATTA. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


was quite noiscless an’ was hid under the seat of the 
boat, two wire cables which moved backwards an’ 
forward was hidden in the sleeves of the rower, an’, 
the engine doin’ the work, he only had to pretend 
to row. 

““* Wot’s it worked by ?’ I says. 

“© Electricity,’ he says. ‘I reckon my machine’s 
strong cnough to last up to a couple of miles, for 
anythin’ above that the engine would have to be so 
big as it couldn’t be hidden under the seat. Nov, all 
we've got to do is to go down to Southcliff, enter for 
the race, an’ win it hands down. You'll be quite 
a bloomin’ hero as a sculler, Pincher, an’ with me 
givin’ Big five pounds an’——’ 

“*Ten!’ I says. 

“¢Ten pounds,’ says Bill, after a nasty look at me, 
: an’ yin’ all expenses we'll both do all right.’ 
do ?’ I says. 

“I'm goin’ to be the stecrer,’ he says; ‘each 
boat has to have a stcerer. You see, I ain’t the build 
of a sculler, whilst you are.’ 

“Well, guv’nor, I ought to have been more careful, 


ti 
worn. 


knowin’ Bill, but the idea of a free trip to the seaside | regatta, there hadn't becn any need to settle up.” 


with a ten-pound note thrown in was too temptin’, so 
I bought this natty suit an’ the next day me an’ Bill 
went down from Waterloo, Bill carryin’ a small bag 
containin’ his togs an’ a bigger one containin’ his 
blanked invention. 

““We got diggin’s in a cheap part of the town— 
cheap so far as Southcliff went—after Bill had spent 
hours trampin’ round the place tellin’ landladies 
wot he thought of ’em an’ nearly havin’ a fit w’en 
he heard the tariff of the small hotel I got him to 
inquire at. Id reckoned on trouble over the 
expenses, an’ Bill kept me awake until two in 
the mornin’ explainin’ wot ought to happen to 
graspin’ people an’ wishin’ he’d Tett comin’ to the 
next day. 

“The next mornin’ we entered for the Open Scullin’ 
Race, an’ Bill had a lot to say about visitors bein’ 
charged ten shillin’s entrance fee an’ locals only five 
bob. This race was the big event, an’ was open to 
anyone but professional scullers. Some old bird in 
the town gave the gold cup an’ twenty-five quid an’ 
the rest was made up out of the regatta fund. That 
afternoon wo rowed over the course, takin’ it in 
turns, Bill bein’ afraid to run his machine as the 
battery might run out at a critical moment the next 
day, an’ it might lead to suspicion to have it charged 
in the town. Besides, as he said, to have a battery 
charged at Southcliff might leave precious little out 
of the fifty quid, judgin’ by wot they charged for the 
hire of the boat. 

“Well, guv’nor, the next day was Regatta Day an’, 
lor’, there was a fuss. Flags was flyin’ everywhere, 
bands were tryin’ to drown each other an’ most of the 
toffs got into their motor-cars an’ got away as far as 
possible. I’d made Bill buy mo a pair of flannel 
trousers an’ a sweater so as to look the part like, an’ 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, aftes rowin’ 
a long way round so as to get clear to fix up the electrio 


ut if I’m to do the work wot are you goin’ to | 


= BQ Se @ | “We went crash into 
_ the judge's boat.” 


WEEK ENDING 
JuLY 25, 1912. 


engine, we pulled round to the head of the picr an’ 
got into line with about fifty other boats. 

“ Bang went a gun, an’ we were wot you might call 
left at the start, for Bill wasn’t goin’ to start up thy 
engine till we were clear of the pier. I had the rubber- 
covered cables comin’ up under my sweater an’ down 
the sleeves, my hands coverin’ where they were joinet 
to the oars. 

“* Be ready,’ says Bill, in a low voice, an’, bendin’ 
forward, he switched on the current. 

“ Lor’, guv'nor, how we picked up pace. I filt 
them bloomin’ wire cables contractin’ an’ then ex- 
pandin’ an’ the oars seemed to work like lightnin’. 
All I had to do was to keep hold of ’em an’ sce that 
the other ends kept in the water. 

“We simply flew past the other boats an’ my arma 
were achin’ through foldia’ on to the oars. 

“ ¢ Slow down a bit,’ I says to Bill, who was grinnin’ 
all over his facc, ‘‘ we're clear of the othcrs now, an’ 
they'll never catch us.’ 

““*T can’t slow her,’ says Bill. ‘I can only stop 
her an’ trust to your rowin’, an’ it ain’t safe to do thas 


“ Well, guv’nor, I saw we should arouse suspicion, 
as the bloomin’ engine, havin’ got into stride, we were 
goin’ quicker than ever, but I daren’t let go for fear 
of wot the blanked engines would do to me if I hadn't 
got the oars to steady it. 

“Then with me cussin’ an’ the smile dyin’ from 
Bill's face as the thing started to kick up a row just 
as wo neared the judge's boat, he leant forward an’ 

inched a lever. The next moment he was yelling 
ike mad, unable to let go as the electric current had 


got him. 

“*Look out, you fool!’ yells 
someone, an’ the next moment we 
went crash into the judge's bo»'. 
You see, Bill bein’ held to th» 


machine, couldn’t stcer, an’ me bein’ 
afraid to Icave go of the oars, had to 
keep on rowin’, an’ the next thing [ 
knew was that I was in the sea, an’ 
presently me an’ Bill was hauled into 
the judge’s boat just as the other 
competitors began to come up, our 
boat with her bows stove in havin’ 
gone to the bottom. 

“¢ Hard luck!’ says a genial-faced 
cove wot was in the boat. ‘I can 
understand any stcersman losin’ his 
head w'en he saw a man rowia’ as you 
rowed !’ ; 

“JT thanked him quite polite, but I 
saw the judge was mighty suspicious. 
an’ Bill saw it, too, an’ there was the 
boat wot had gone to the bottom t» 
think about, so, after all the competitors 
had been placed, an’ the judgo an’ his 
pals were rowed ashore an’ got into a 
motor-car to go back to the pier, me 
an’ Bill went back to our lodgines 
by a back way an’ collected ous 
traps. : 

“There was only one thing that 
comforted poor old Bill as we wen" 
back by the express to London. an 
that was that the landlady, bein’ at tho 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


Carry Your “P.W.” Gift Winners. 


They carried their “ Pearson's * in their bazd, 
And this is what we gave them, 


A StiveR Pencr. Case To— 
T. W. Perry, 7 Crichton Street, Cardiff. 


Fotprna Natt Bcissors To— 
. J, Fisher, 87 Marcia Road, Old Kent Road, 3 E. 
3. Reed, 129 Arlington Road, N.W. D 
isa A. Davies, 43 Enstcombe Avenue, Oharlton, Kent. 
C, Kirkpatrick, “ Biddulph Lodge,’ Nelson Rvad, Bognor. 


“Pp, W.” PENKNIVTs ToO— 


Steer, 10 Kenton Road, 8. Hackney, NE. | 

| Kingsland, “ Beechcroft,” Brookshill Rd. Now Burnet. 

. Cleverley, 118 Eldon Street, Riverside, Cardiff. 
uitmann, ‘* Houseboat Carissima,” Henley-oa-Tha res. 

A lips, 35 Coopers Lane, Leyton, N.E. 

ixon, 53 Upton Park Road, Forest Gate EW 

astilow, 80 New King’s Road, Fulbam, S.W. 


6ryLocraPrnio PExs To— 

W. Velliott, 7 Becket Street, Worthing. 
F, T. Cutler, “ Elmhurst,” Priory Avenue, Sudbury. 
BR. Orr, 9 Algernon Street, Moston, near Maschetor 
Brian Pires To— 

Road, Tooting, 8.W. 
York Steet, Blackley, Manchester. 
Terrace, Holbeck, Lceds, 

A Sitver-weapep Har Pin To-- 

Miss A, Reynolds, 28 Oranley Gardens, Paliver's Green 


A SOVEREIGN PuRsE To— 
¥. J. Woodward, 46 Na:bonne Avenue, Clapham, S.1¥. 


BTYLOGRAPHIO PENS To— 


FEE> 


J 
we 


E| 


>} 
~ 


F 


He 
Roa 


W. H. Sim 
F. Stead, 2 


Taylor, 10 Clare Road, Onrdiff. 
G Blackkaller. a) Marler Road, Forest Hl 

n' oad, 
Wilsber 23 Manley. Streot, Bradford. . 
Leach, Hopwood's Farm, Bamford, near Rocudate 


Bo carry your “ Pearson's” in your band 
And see That we will give you. 


T. 
E. 
¥. 
A. 
J. 
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im the Tiniest Woman on Earth 


At 


(Anita és at present appearing at the Earl's Court 
Exhibition.) 

PEOPLE are always asking me whether I should 
like to be big and tall, and I always say “ No.” 
Being small, very small, is very good fun, and I 
wouldn’t change with anybody. 

I have always been very tiny. Asa baby I was 
only six inches high, and my parents found it very 
difficult to keep me out of harm’s way. One day I 
was reported missing, and after a frenzied search 
they discovered me behind the leg of the dining- 
room table. Then my father picked me up and 

laced me in a cigar-box on the mantelpiece, where 
e felt certain I should be all right. 

I remained in the cigar-box during the first few 
days following my birth, so that I am the only 
woman in the world who has had a cigar-box for 
acradle. At my birth I weighed less than a pound. 
To-day I am twenty-six inches high, and weigh 
twelve and a half pounds. 

I am a Hungarian by birth, haying been born at 
Buda-Pesth. My father and mother were both of 
normal stature, and my brother Ignatius, who is 
always by my side at exhibitions, stands over six 
feet in height. 

My Sweetheart is Not Tiny. 

I have travelled practically all over the world, 
and have received many presents from famous 
people. The Mikado of Japan presented me with 
a beautiful gold watch studded with diamonds. I 
have also received a diamond brooch from Lord 
Kitchener, and the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes sent me 
a peculiar present in the form of a bracelet made 
of clephants* eyelashes set in wire. 

Let mo here whisper a secret. I am engaged to 
be married, Ah, I thought that would surpriso 


ANITA, the Woman who has Slept in a Cigar-box, Relates Her 
Experiences to Mr. P. Doubleyou. 


you! My sweetheart stands well over five feet 
igh, but I always tell everyone that I shall be able 
to look up to my husband as a good wife should. 

The newspapers sometimes make some very 
funny mistakes about me, but I think the funniest 
notice of all appeared in a Glasgow paper, which 
made the following announcement : 

“The Irish Football Association met at Belfast 
on Saturday. and selected the following team to 
represent England at Derby : 

“ANITA, THE GREATEST MarveL oF THE AGE.” 

Of course, there was a misprint somewhere, but 
people wondered how I had come to be selected 
and I received a lot of letters upon the subject. 

Some Doll-Women are Frauds. 

When I was last in Birmingham I paid a visit to 
St. Philip’s Churchyard, where there is the following 
notice over one of the graves: 

“In memory of Nanctta Stocker, who departed 
this life May éth, 1819. Aged 39 years. The 
smallest woman ever in this kingdom, of 
every accomplishment. Only 33 inches high. A 
native of Austria,” 

But now it is agreed that I am the smallest 
woman the world has ever seen. A good many of 
the so-called doll-women are merely young children. 

I can speak four languages—French, English, 
Russian, and my native tongue. My favourite 
amusement is visiting when on tour, and I like to 
visit the hospitals very much indeed. I have also 
planted several trees at various places, and fre- 
quently present prizes at the various towns I 
visit. 

My bicycle is a very tiny one, and stands less 
than a foot high. My coach is also small enough 
to turn on an ordinary dining-table. 


Would you like to win £150? See our ‘‘Middles"’ contest on page 101. 


Sz 
— 

“Go and fetch me some beer and cigarettes, 
or if you don’t I will give you a jolly good thrashing 
or something worse ! * 

That a boy of not yet eight years old should 
use such language to his father is almost 
incredible, but that he was able to enforce his 
extraordinary demands very nearly passes belief. 

There is, however, no doubt whatever about the 
case. The boy, who hails from Macclesfield, 
terrorised his father to such an extent that the 
latter did exactly what he was told. 

‘The poor man led a terrible life, being beaten 
with tongs, dolly-peg, or anything that came handy 
and kicked so that he was black and blue. When 
any of the neighbours tried to interfere, the boy 
simply locked the door and took the key out, 
while his language, to use a witness’ description, 
was “awful and fearful.’* : 

Father and neighbours both will be heartily 
grateful that the young incorrigible has been sent to 
@ reformatory, to remain there until he is sixteen. 

We often read of infant prodigies, children of 
tender years, who play like Paderewski, paint like 
Collicr, or act like Henry Irving. 

What we do not so often hear of are the prodigies 
whose precocious energies run in other and lower 
channels, Children who, while still young in 
years, are old in viciousness and crime. 

Two Tiny Pickpockets. 

Two such youngsters, so small that they could 
not see over the top of the dock, were charged at 
Worship Street Police Court with being concerned 
in picking pockets. They were seen to-go in and 
out among crowds at a market, tapping women’s 
pockets with sticks. When the sound indicated 
coin, they signalled to a man with whom they 
worked, and he proceeded to pick the pocket. 
The magistrate very wisely sent them to an industrial 
school. 

Some of these boys appear to be absolutely 
without any sense of right or wrong. At Liverpool 
Assizes, a small boy, described as having “ a bright, 
intelligent face,” was tried for murder. He had 
pushed a schoolfellow into a reservoir and held him 
there until he was drowned. Then he robbed 
the body of a watch and chain, This boy sat 


—For the five best cur.s J will give Novel Sealing-wax Sets. 


Terrors under Ten 


Mothers’ Darlings who have besn Real Bad Lots. 


smiling as he listened to the terrible evidence, and 
was still looking perfectly unconcerned as he was 
removed in custody. 

Some little time ago, a boy whose age was given 
as thirteen, but who looked younger, summoned 
his father, a chimney-sweep, for assault. The case 
came before Mr. Plowden, and the boy, in a loud, 
confident voice, told the magistrate that he was 
sitting quietly before the fire when his father came 
up, hit him under the chin, and blacked his eye. 

“ And why did he do this ?”” asked Mr. Plowden. 

“ Ho was singing, and I told him to leave off,”* 

o Why ? 2 

“ Because I didn’t like it.’ 

Even Mr. Plowden was staggered, but he managed 
to patch up peace between father and son, and they 
left the Court together. 

A littlo boy of nine was recently brought up at 
Liverpool charged with burglary. He had broken 
into a house and stolen a silver watch, a pot of 
jam, and several bottles of ginger beer, The 
police said his record was a bad one. 

Even Stole a Watchdog. 

“At his age ?”? exclaimed the magistrate. 

“Yes, sir; he began at seven by stealing five 
pound ten in gold from an office. He next stole 
a child’s bicycle ; then he entered a backyard and 
took away the watchdog and its chain, and after- 
wards forced open a shop window and helped 
himself to a number of watches, which he 
distributed among his friends, He also stole a live 
canary and its cage.” 

This young hopeful was sent to an industrial 
school for nine years. 

Even his record does not equal that of a Slough 
youth of tender years who was recently birched for 
stealing three bottles of scent from a shop. This 
boy was a terror to shopkeepers. He had a habit 
of rushing into small shops, lifting anything he 
could lay his hands on, and escaping with extra- 
ordinary speed. Bottles of mineral water, pots of 
jam, cakes, tins of sardines, and the like, were his 
usual booty. He had been birched three times in a 
single fortnight for theft, and for inserting tin discs 
in penny-in-the-slot machines and extracting 
delicacies, 


Mark postcards ‘ Nug.”’ 


If you saw this 
Advertisement 
on pay-day— 


—the day when the scantiness of your 
pay is particularly in aoa thoughts, 
would you not listen if you were told 
your salary might be a big one? 


That your salary really might be big is 
shown by the following facts. Read them 
and send for particulars of I.C.S. salary- 
raising Courses. Then if you doubt the 


wage-iicreasing value of 1.C.S.training,let 
uSrefer you tostudentsin your own district. 


Here are some of the reasons for the 

successes of I.C.S. students:— 

Simplified, thorough and un-to-date text books 
sent by post. Understandable and interesting. 


Carcful attention by experts to each lesson sent 
in by students. Special guidance as necessary. 


The inspiration gained by enrolment with the 
greatest salary-raising institution in the world. 


And here are some of the I.C.S, facts:— 


Lact year, 5,521 students reported promotion, 
the average increase of pay being over 10s. in the 
pound. This letter is from one of the thousands 
who have already got promotion this year :— 
“Since taking your Gas Power Design 
Course, although only three months ago, I 
have secured an excellent position as Juntor 
Draughtsman with an increase in salary of 
300 percent. This step is largely due to your 
thorough method of tuition, as outside of 
this I have had no previous expericnce." 


WALTER T. ROSE, Newosury, Berks. 


Send the coupon for all particulars free. How 
terms are arranged to meet your convenience, 
how the I.C.S. introduce students to well-paid 
Situations, how employers give preference to 
IC.S. students, how I.C.S. lessons are arranged 
80 as not tointerfere with present work, or home 
life—these and other helpful details, are sent 
without obligation. Write to-day. 


“The way to Better Pay is the 1.C.S, way" 
—over 100,000 1.C.S. students affirm it ¢s so. 


SALARY-PAISING COUPON Wa 


International Correspondence §chools, Led, 


Depv. 317 B39 International Bldgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Please explain. without any obligation on my part, 
how I can quatify to enter, or tc obtain a larger salary 
{n the occnpation or profession before which I have 
marked X (or in the one stated here 


—Window Dressing 
—Modera Languages 
—Salesmanship 
— Opportunities for Women 
Over 180 courses sn all. 


(Sce page 120.) 


Broun : “ Young Smart of the Grand ! 


inst-— 
Hotel has got the laugh turned agains CHANGE OF OCCUPATION. 


im i i i Blazes Fire 
po ie La Sens coe ‘Ox, I forgot to tell you to bring down my 
Robinson » * How?” scissors, too,” said the spoiled wife, ‘ They’re on 


the table in the bedroom, 
for me?” 

‘* Look here,” complained the indulgent husband, 
“I’m tired of waiting on you in this way.” 

“ Are you, dear? Well, just be patient, and I’ll 
let you wait on me in some other way.” 


Brown : “ He insured five hundred cigars, smoked Won’t you get them 


them, and then sent in a claim on the ground that 
they were destroyed by fire.” . 
insons “And they laughed at him, I 
euppose ?” 
Brown: “No; they had him arrested on & 
change at enthing Ary tebe ewe peepee: ‘* PRISONER, you are accused of having stolon a 


Hes “Nothing could ever come between us, | gold watch.” 
could it, doar ?”’ | “It's false. In the first place I never stole it, 
Shes “I can’t think of a single thing unless I | and in the second, it wasn’t gold.” 
should happen to become engaged to some other 
man before we get married.” 
—— 


“Mr. Wombat?” “Yes,” replicd Mrs. Cumrox. 
‘* What is it, Tommy ?” “To show how much you care for literature, I 
“When you were a little boy and fellers called | suppose ?” 
on your sister did they ever give you a penny to go | ‘““No. To show how little we care for £500,” 
out and play?” 


Sunday School Teacher : “‘ Now we will all stand 
and sing a hymn. Johnny, do you know ‘O Day 
of Rest and Gladness’ ?”’ 

New Boy : “ No, ma’am; but I know ‘ My Wife’s 
Gone to the Country,’” 


BEING POLITE TO HIM. 

A NOBLEMAN used to get up crickct matches 
between his guests and certain local tcams in t'ie 
district, and at one of these games played recently 
they ran short of an umpire, and the 
services of one of the footmen had to be 
called up. 

In due course the nobleman went in to 
bat, and the second ball he received he 
stopped with his leg, and the cry of “‘ How’s 
that ?”’ was raised. 

It was the footman on whom the decision 
rested, and, turning to his master, he 
said, in a half-apologetio tone: “I’m 
sorry to say ‘not at home,’ Sir John.” ; 

‘“Not at home ?” retorted the Baronet. § 
“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, then, Sir John,” replied the foot- 
man, “if you will have it, I mean that 
you’rs out 1” 


“ And your husband gave £500 for that old 
book ?”’ 


He: “‘ How clear the horizon is!” 
She: ‘Yes. I just swept it with my 
glance!” 


Magistrate (to man charged with poach- 
ing): “‘ Well, and how many birds did you 
shoot ?" 

“Well, sir, I only shot one bird, and 
that was a rabbit, and I knocked him 
down with a stick.” < 


Shes “‘ Now that we are engaged, of 
course I can’t call you Mr. Wilkins, and 
even Sebastian secms long and formal, 
Haven't you any short pet name ? ” | 


x « SIGHT NUMBER ONE. 2 
any (rer lpg 7 what's brought you up here, Billy? 


He, ‘ Well—er—the fellows at the 
college used to—er—call me Pie-face,’’ 


Innocent Bystander: “I thought you 
fellows were striking for higher pay ?” 

Workman ; “ We are, but the strike-breakers they 
hired to break the strike are striking for higher Yy 
so they’ve hired us strikers to break the strike of the 
strike-breakers, See?” | 


REAL WOODEN WEDDINGS. 

Tury had been married just ten months, and 
they were holding their tenth commemoration, 
Their ‘irst month had been celebrated by an ex- 
change of floral gifts. 

Their second by presents of pocket-handkerchiefs. 
A tinsel wedding had followed, then a cake wedding, 
a this welding, and a that wedding, till there was 
hardly any kind of a wedding left for them to 
invent. ‘I wanted a wooden wedding next,” said 
the young wife to a friend ; “‘ but I find we'll have 
to wait for that till we've been married five long 

ears.” 

“ You'll have to wait longer than that, for you'll 
neyor be able to have a proper wooden wedding at 
all,” replied the friend. ‘‘ They only occur in 
Poland, you know.” 

“Really 2 How interesting!’ exclaimed the 
young wife, ‘* What is a real wooden wedding, 


then ?’’ 
ii) Why, 


Father: “It’s very strange, but whenever I 
want you to marry a man you object, and whenever 
I forbid you to marry a man you insist upon it.” 

Daughter 1 “‘ Yes; and when we are both agreed 
the man always objects,” 


LD Da 
MOON-BURNT. 


One moonlight night a happy boy 
Of cherries stole a pailful, 

The farmer quickly turned his joy 
Into a sorrow baleful. 


And while he roared it came to pass 
A settled fact the boy learned— 
That being tanned by moonlight was 

Far worse than being sun-burned. 


————— eee 


* Yes,” said Nagget, “a woman usually treats 
i husband as the average servant treats bric-d- 
rac.” 
“Go ahead,” said the wise Mrs. Nagget. ‘‘ What’s 
the answer?” 
“* Why, the more he’s worth the more she tries 
to break him.” 


“Don't you know ? ” asked the friend, 
it’s a couple of Poles getting married |” 


Bazaars are excellent things for charity. Can you give me a definition of a bazaar? 


— (huips and, Jestiels 


Lredt® Coomlup to town to coe the sights, co Aa thought 


ioe 
his ‘i,’”’ 


WEEE ENDING 
Juty 25, 1912, 
HADN’T DONE ROBBING. 
A company promoter once built a 
castle on the summit of a hill, When 
it was finished he was showing the groy, medixva'. 


looking pile to a friend. “I don’t know what to 
call it,’”’ he said. ‘‘ What name do you suggest ? ’' 
“It looks like those castles in the Highlands,” 


said the friend. ‘“‘ Why not call it something like 
Dunrobin ? ” 

“Dunrobin? Dunrobin? Yes, that would bea 
good name,” said the company promoter, “ but, 
you see, I have no intention of retiring yet!” 


Mrs. Crabshaw: “I can’t understand why I 
didn’t see those faults in you before we were 
married.” 

Mr. Crabshaw: “‘ It’s pee plain, my dear, I 
didn’t possess them until I met you,” 


Johnson : “‘ Ah, I sce the newspapers are speaking 
about me again this morning.” 

Simpsons “Indeed! In what connection?" 

Johnson 1 ‘‘ Well, they say that at the close of 
last week there were over five millions of pcople 
in London, I am one of them.” 


Bachelor: ‘* Before the wedding you told m9 
that married life would be one grand, sweet song.”’ 

Benedict (gloomily): “* Yes; and since then l’ya 
found it one grand sweet refrain,” 

1 * Refrain ? ” 

Benedict : “‘ Yes. My wife insists that I refraia 
from cards, refrain from smoking, and refrain from 
the club,” 


IMPOSSIBLE. 

“Gas?” leered the dentist. Fearfully his 
pationt nodded. ‘“ Now,” said the opera- 
tor, clapping the apparatus over tho 
patient’s mouth, “breathe very gently— 
ve-ry gently! One—two—three—you'll bs 
off long before the time I’ve counted 
twelve, four—five—six.” 


Slowly the patient closed one ey.. 
“Seven—eight.” One eye only stiil 
remained unseeable. “ Nine—ten.” The 


dentist. raised his forceps, but still the 
patient regarded him placidly out of his 
single optic. . 

*Eleven—hi, I'll have to give you 4 
double dose,” said the dentist, beginnicg 
to lose all patience, * Shut that eye.” 

“Can’t,* murmured the drowsy patient, 
on the verge of sleep, “‘ it’s glass," 


“* Gracious, what is all that crépe for?” 

“Thad a chance to get it at a bargain, 
and, you know, my husband goes in for 
flying!” 


“Say, Frost, lend me your razor, will 
ou?” 

* Gladly.”’ 

“Oh, if it's as dull as that I don’t 
want it.” 


Hojaz (at the theatre): “ That pretty 
chorus girl on the left threatened to !cavo 
the company unless she was given & 


speaking part.” 
Tomdiz 1 ‘“ Did she get it?” 7 
Hojaz: ‘You bet she did! Tho 


manager married her.” 


“Taye is far from being monotonous at the 
Twiller home.” 

*“* How is that?” 

“The family pets include a bulldog, a cat, an! 
a globe of goldfish, the problem being to keep tls 
bulldog from killing the cat and the cat frou 
catching the goldfish.” 


WOULD HIT HIM. ; 
Wriurrs is an enthusiastic golfer, and when Iii3 
friend Johnson met him coming away from t!. 
links a day or two ago he found Wilkins in a terrib!: 
frame of mind, ‘“ What's happened, old fellow ? 
asked Johnson amiably. _ 
“Everything’s happened!” growled Wilkins. 
“ It’s enough to make one give up golf and go in 
for fishing. That ass Fitznoodlo has been running 
all over the course, and actually crossed my te 
just as I was about to make a lovely drive. Wat 
would you have done had you been in my place ? 
Johnson is a smart man, and his retort was 
characteristic of him. oa : 
** Well,” he replied, with a smile, “ seeing ae 
ossed your ‘t,’ I think I would have dotted 


= 


Week EXDING 
Jury 25, 1912. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


UP. 


ere. 


On arriving, Pickles is shown into Lady Millborough’s sitting-room, and he finds that her one-time lover, Major 


Collett, is there. 


The Chief Constable of Millborough is dumfounded at sight of the detective and he is making an excuse for his 


presence when Lady Millborough enters the room. 


(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER EIGHTY-FOUR. 
The Arrest of Lady Millborough. 

Lavy Mrm.sorovcH was wearing a beautiful 
evening gown, but looked more artificial than of old. 
She swept into the room, supercilious-browed and 
supercilious in her bearing till her eyes rested on 
Pickles, and she recognised instantly not only the 
detective who had investigated the Millborough 
jewel robbery and the murder of Stevens, but the 
man in whose hands had been placed the case of the 
murdcred. moneylender, Plantagenet Vere, of Picca- 
dilly. Had not this been set forth in the papers at 
the time ? 

With recognition she changed colour under her paint 
and powder, though the set of her features remained 
the same. Collett’s eyes, almost hidden under his 
contracted brows, shifted restlessly from the woman 
to Pickles, from Pickles back to the woman. 

“Well?” she demanded, masking sickly suspense 
under an imperious manner. ‘What do you 
want ?” 

Pickles drew an official-looking document slowly 
from a breast-pocket. The woman took a reeling, 
backward step ; Collett a step forward. 

** Madam,” said Pickles, ‘‘ I hold a warrant for your 
arrest on a charge of having murdered Plantagenet 
Christopher Vere.” 

Ho gave the date and place, and added the usual 
caution. 

‘“* What are you talking about ? This is ridiculous ! 
You're mad!” she gabbled, and turned like a woman 
ee sick and giddy suddenly to Major Collett, whose 
‘aco was the colour of tobacco-ash. ‘ Graeme ”’— 
sho was forgetting herself and calling him by his 
Christian name—“ this is perfectly ridiculous. You're 
not going to stand there—stand there, while this 
madman 2 

“‘ | beg your pardon,” interrupted Pickles, “‘ warrants 
are not granted to madmen. 
you.” 


He did so. 


She was gripping the back of the chair 


now. 

“It’s all false,” she whispered through bloodless 
lips, and trying to catch the eye of the man with whom 
she had intrigued _— in the past. “I was here— 
here in the Villa e—on the day—the night—you 
mention.” 

“We have evidence to the contrary,” replied 
Pickles. ‘*‘We have evidence that you were in 
London, and staying at the Regency Hotcl under the 
name of Marchmont. But this is not a court 
of justice, nor am I counsel for the prosecution. I 
must ask you to accompany me.” 

Reeling away from the chair, she reached Major 
Collett. Her sense of proportion seemed to have 
deserted her. She was forgetting, or sho did not 
care, that she was betraying her past intimacy with 
Collett tq the detective, though, as a matter of fact, 
Pickles had already arrived at certain sure conclusions 
on the subject. 


Collett was gnawing his nether lip. 

He was being given away by this woman, who had 
become a millstone round his neck. He did not doubt 
the truth of the charge against her, staggering omg 
it was. He saw himself being dragged into the 
business. He himself had visited her when sho was 
etaying at the Hotel Regency under the name of 
Marchmont. This fact was probably known to 
Pickles. 

He, Millborough’s Chief Constable, might be called 
as a witness to the fact that she had stayed thcre 
under an assumed name. What would the world say ? 
Lord Millborough, before his own arrest, had com- 
manded him to send in his resignation at tho first 
possible moment, but Lord Millborough had onl 
threatened exposure in the event of his refusal. 
But now—— 

He cursed the woman in his dark soul. She was 
etill clinging to him, her hands linked round his neck. 
He tried to tear them away. But it was almost as if 
she meant to drag him down with her. . 

“ Graeme,” she went on, “ you can prove this false— 
elie!” 

He saw what was coming. 


, “Bilence!” he hissed. ‘“ You will bave ao 


—One is, “A fair where the fairest fare best.” 
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opportunity of proving it a lie later. But you 
can’t do anything now. You must go with him.” 

But she had lost her head. 

“You tell me to be quict, Graeme. You—who 
were with me at the time the murder was committed. 
You, for whose sake I went to London under an 
assumed name!” 

But for the presence of Pickles he might have struck 
her. She was twisting up truth with lies in ber panic ; 
lying, yot giving him away. Her voice had gone 
shrill. 

He turned desperately to Pickles. 

“There’s not a word of truth in these statements 
of Lady Millborough——_! ” 

“Graeme, you can save me—you shall save me! 
Not a word of truth—you, my lover!” 

Collett tore her hands from his neck ; flung her from 


him. 

“Stop that!” cried Pickles, 

He seemed changed miraculously. His mild, 
epolagete manner had dropped from him like a 
cloak. With one hand he gripped Lady Millborough’s 
wrist, swung her behind him, and stood between her 
and the Chief Constable. For just one moment it 
looked as if the latter would have struck her. 

Pickles had purposely left his English and French 
colleagues in the car, wishing to do his duty as quietly 
and as unsensationally as possible. But he bad not 
anticipated Major Collett’s presence. He turned 
to Lady Millborough, still gripping her wrist. 

** Perhaps you would like to put on out-door clothes, 
but of course I must accompany you.” 

Collett strode to the door. He wanted to get away. 
As ho reached the door Lady Millborough tried to 
wrench herself free and go to him. But Pickles could 
hold on very tightly. 

“You coward |’ she almost screamed. 
leaving me!” 

She had scen desertion in his movement to the door. 
The next moment the door was flung back from the 
outside, and a frightened servant came in. 

“What is the matter, madame?” she cried in 
French. 

“* Nothing, 
English. 


” 


“*So you're 


nothing!” eaid Pickles quickly in 
“ You run away to the kitchen like a good 


irl. 
. Collett had quitted the room. 

All dignity, all that breeding on which she was wont 
to pride herself, seemed to have forsaken Lady Mill- 
borough. 

“Como back, Graeme!” she screamed. ‘“ You 
coward—you cur—to leave me!” 

As if by staying he could have helped her! His 
quickening footsteps could be heard in the small hall 
outside. his terror was that in her panic she would 
gabble out more about their past relations. 

Then a slamming of the door told the woman that 
he was gone from the house. The servant had not 
taken Pickles’ advice and run away to the kitchen. 
She was gaping open-mouthed and trembling. 

“Please, madam,” eaid Pickles, “‘the sooncr we 
get away the better.” 

He was dealing with a woman, a vile and an unscru- 
pulous one, without the excuse of poverty or evil 
upbringing, but he did not forget that she was a 
woman. 

“It’s ridiculous!” she cricd, and then sank to her 
knees, and begged Pickles hysterically not to behave so 
foolishly. 

She had tried to poison her husband ; she had goaded 
Collett into attempting to take her husband’s lifo in 
the thick and turmoil of the Millborough riots; in a 
fury of passion she had killed the moncylender with 
whom she had secretly pledged her jewels in order 
to cover upa forgery. Cruel, capricious, and ruthless ; 
but below the surface a cowardess and most utterly 
contemptible. . 

“Madam,” eaid Pickles, ‘I wish to spare you as 
much as lies within my power, but unicss you come 
along quietly I shall be obliged to summon my col- 
league, who is outside!” 

hat quieted her. 
* * s e : ‘ 

Collett, his working features dark as a thunder- 
cloud, was striding gear from the villa. Lord Mill- 
borough had threatened him with exposure unless ho 
obeyed him in the matter of resigning his post, but 
Lord Millborough had since fallen from his high 
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estate, and was awaiting his trial on the murdep 
charge. 

Collett had been hoping to save his face, but now he 
was done. The woman’s defence would bo that she 
was with him when the murder was committed. He 
cursed himself for a fool in going to her at the Regenc 
Hotel, but cursing would not undo the mischief. 
Someone or other at the hotel would be sure to re- 
member him, and identify him. He saw the whole 
story of the paste and the real diamonds coming out 
in court, and with it the part he had played. This 
vet the bitter fruit born of an intrigue of years 

ack, 

What was to be done ? 

He was asking himself the question as he boarded 
@ tram on his way back to Boulogne. He could not 
face it. He mado a rapid calculation. Lady Mill- 
borough would be detained in France till certain 
formalities had becn complied with. A day or so must 
pass before she would be frougiit up before the magis- 
trates, This would give him time to get back to 
Millborough, raise money quietly, and then abscond. 

It was either that, or—— 

He clicked his teeth. Rather than exposure the 
click of a trigger and a bullet through his brain. But 
only that when nothing else remained. 

is chickens had come home to roost at last with 
& vengeance. a ° P 
s 


s 

Pickles’ threat to summon assistance had the 
desired effect on Lady Millborough. With a free 
hand she brushed a handkerchief across her bloodless 
lips, and when it had passed they were wearing a 
fixed, ghastly smile. 

“It is all a ridiculous misunderstanding,” she sald 
{a French to the open-mouthed maid. “I shall 
be returning presently. Go away now—go away— 
do not stand staring there!” 

The maid backed from the room, open-mouthed 
and big-eyed, seeming unable to detach her gaze 
from Lady Millborouge. 

“Now, madam,” said Pickles, ‘‘ would you care 
to put on your outdoor things ?” 

She glared at him, this melancholy, dyspeptic 
{ndividual, who had ferreted out proof that she had 
murdered Plantagenet Christopher Vere, moneylender 
and blackmailer. 

“* You shall smart for this!” 

She seemed scarcely conscious of what she was 
saying. Pickles mercly shrugged his shoulders 
apologctically, and then followed her from the room 
to her bedroom. 

A satin coat was flung across the bed-rail, and 
Pickles, with melancholy politeness, assisted her lady- 
ship into it. Just as he had done so, the faint hum 
of a motor-car penetrated into the room. Then Lady 
Millborough pleaded. 

“That's my daughter—and her lovor! For mercy’s 
sake, don’t let them know; keep it from them—as 
ine as possible—my arrest, I mean, on this ridiculous 
charge.” 

For the first time Pickles felt a little sorry for her. 
eon had niece in her pe vind ai Harold 
mon was a uent visitor to the villa, an yi 
his addresses to Eileon Marchant. sie 

‘*T will do all in my power,” he murmured. 

Lady Millborough seemed altogether unnerved 
now. She sank into a chair, and hid her face in her 
ge and again Pickles refrained from hustling 

er. 


She was rocking her body as footsteps sounded 
wae 5-9 They roused her. 


k the door!” she cried. “Don't let her 

come in!” 
Pickles sprang to the door to turn the key, and as 
he did so ly Millborough, as if pricked by a spur, 


sprang to her feet. 

Pickles swung round, turned by the swish of her 
gown before ho locked the door. 

Sho was at her dressing-table, tuzging out a drawer. 

“Stop that!” 

Sho had tricked him, or it might have been that 
the ghegly determination had come to her suddenly, 
& swift after-thought. 

She had pulled open tho drawer and got somcthing 
from it before Pickles could reach her, she staggering 
back till her shoulders touched the wall behind her. 

Fileen Marchant stood on the threshold, a handsome 
young replica of her mother. 

“ Mother!” sho shrieked. 

And her cry brought Sir Harold Hilmon at a run 
towards the room whence it came. 

Then thero was a flash and a report, and Pickles was 
reeling backwards, 

“ Mother!” 

Pickles toppled to the floor backwards. Sir Harold 
Hilmon stood aghast on the threshold. For a moment 
Lady Millborough, grasping a tiny smoking revolver, 
yet deadly enough in all conscience, stood with her back 
to the wall, in her evening gown and her fashionably- 
cut satin coat. 

The report of the revolver had reached the two men 
{n the waiting motor-car. They had sprung from it. 
The servant had heard it, and was rushinz to the room. 

‘* Eileen—stay where you are!” 

The words stayed the girl long enough. 
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Lady Millborough gave a wild, shricking laugh, put 
the pol to ix temple—and pulled the trigger. 
s 


At Boulogne Major Collett em the Folkestone 
boat, but he did not arrive at Millborough till the 
following afternoon. The morning and carly editions 
of the evening papers contained no news of Lady 
Millborough’s arrest, and Collett told himself des- 
perately that he had breathing time. 

He went about his professional business as usual, 
and the subordinates who came in contact with him 
found him as curt and as overbearing as ever. 

Millborough was in a state of growing excitement, 
Another week would see Lord Millborough and Mary 
Durdan standing in the dock at the assize court, and 
the prospect distracted thoughts from the sensational 
abduction of Fairy Willow and her child, which had 
caused a great stir in the great cotton town. 

Collett was in his private office at the Central police- 
station, twisting his moustache into his mouth and 
gnawing it, when one of his superintendents knocked 
and was barked out a rasping command to come in. 

He carricd a long, thin strip of tape, torn from a 
telegraph machine. 

“Just come through, sir,” said the superintendent, 
saluting like a machine before handing the tape to his 
Chief. 

Collett reached out mechanically. 

“ Allright. Clear out. That'll do!” 

His voice had a dry, parched sound, but he did not 
lance at the tape till the superintendent had retired. 

© fancied that he knew what the news was without 
reading it. 

Then, as the door closed, he spread the strip out on 
the table before him, and began to read mechanically. 

“Good Lord!’’ he choked. ‘‘ Dead! Shot her- 
self!” 

He rose unsteadily to his feet, and yet—it meant 
that her mouth was closed. She would never stand 
her trial. He gave a sigh of relief. 

Then, dropped back into his chair, sweat standing 
out on his knit brows, he read again the message : 

“Vilneux. Lady Millborough committed suicide 
at the Villa Rose after shooting Chief Inspector 
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Pickles, Scotland Yard, who had arrested her on 
charge of having murdered Vere, moneylender, of 
Piccadilly. Pickles’ condition serious.” 

Collett’s shoulders slowly hunched, and for minutes 
he sat gnawing the end of the moustache that he had 
again twisted into his mouth. 

Would it be possible for him to pull through now 
without public shame and scandal ? 


CHAPTER EIGHTY-FIVE. 
Rosie Seals a Compact. 

Ir was Beth who opened the door to Bob Evans 
and Stuckeley when they presented themselves at the 
little house in Brick Lane five days after Bob’s visit 
to the picture postcard shop in Rue Mannikin, Brussels, 
Both men’s faces were practically normal again to the 
eye. 
me How’s the lass ?”” was Bob's first question. 

Beth’s smile was reassuring in itself, but the next 
moment her face went grave. 

“ But we'ro still anxious about the little one,” she 
added. 

“Can I go to her now ?” asked Bob. 

Beth nodded, and remained below with Stuckeloy. 

“We thoroughly enjoyed ourselves in Brussels,” 
said the journalist brightly, “but you’ve had my 
letters, and though I wrote it and say it as shouldn't, 
the description in the ENGLEFIELD GazeETTE is a first- 
class mpi gas of what happened. Of course neither 
Evans nor I gave our plans away beforchand. Didn't 
want to make the little lady upstairs miserable and 
sick with anxiety. Phew! No rest for the wicked— 
or this journalist, Little Pickles shot, and Lady 
Millborough dead. However, you’ve read all about 
it, and there's no purpose served by harping on the 
grucsome—outside my business, don’t you know. 
Writing it all up in lurid colours—m a splash, 
don’t you know—that’s another job. How are things ? 
Where's Mr. Drake? What about Miss Gay?” 

Stuckeley had a way of popping off questions with 
the rapidity of a magazine pistol. 

“Fairy’s really better,” said Beth, “ but we're 
anxious about the baby. Mr. Drake's left for Mill- 
borough—to be near ford Millborough.” 

Beth turned away. 


WEEK ENDING 
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“Well, well,” said Stuokeley brightly, “I followed 
case pretty closely when it came before the mavi3. 
trates, quite impersonally, don’t you know, and— 
well, wait and sec, and in the meantime cheer up ! ” 
He d the little room. Beth’s features wero 
still invisible. The man and woman awaiting their 
trial were her father and mother. 


Beth slipped from the room and smiled. Stucl@lcy 
went to the window and hummed a tuno 60 lightly 
that no ono would have credited him with suffcrinz 
from suspense. 

Rosie Gay had her sleeves uprolled, and on her 
plump hands and arms were traces of flour as sha 
came into the room. Everybody was buckling t» 
in the little house and making themselves useful, 
for it was not Sid advisablo to move Fairy, even had 
her baby been better. But the simple folk, a workin: 
man and woman, who occupied the house, did not 

ble, and did everything in their power that made 
or Fairy’s comfort. 

Stuckeley turned, and Rosie flushed a little. 

“I can’t shake hands,” she said. “ But I’m glal 
to see you back. And, well, you're a splendid manaxcr. 
It was and thoughtful of you to contrive that 
Fairy knew nothing till it was all over and Bob had 
thrashed that fiend!” ‘ 

“In some respects,” said Stuckeley, “I ama goo:l 
manager, though I say it as shouldn't. In others i'm 
hopeless, Been very busy all tho time? Or hiavu 
you had any spare moments ?” 

“None to speak of,” replicd Rosic. “ And Vin 
very busy now making pastry.” 

She turned as if to quit the room, but Stuckles wag 
between her and tho door. 

“You won’t box my ears,” 
@ suggestion ?” 


said he, “aif To aake 


oing to be a wedding soon—as soon 
as the little Acar upstairs is better, and she's going 
to get better. Don’t vou think that tho parson— 
would save his time, don’t you know—might mata 
a double job of it?” 

The flush deepened on Rosio’s atiractive face. 

“You're the most unromantic person I've ever met! 
she declared. 

“That,” said Stuckeloy, ‘is evading the question, 
and is a favourite method with women—aud poli- 
ticians.” 

Rosie placed her arms akimbo. : : 

“I shan’t consider the proposition for one instant |,” 
she said. 

: Stuckeley’s face fell. ; 

“It must be put,” sho added, “in very differcnt 
terms before I give it a moment's consideration. 

Stuckeley’s face lit up again. —— 

“Oh, I see! It’s only a matter of putting it 
differently. Well, that’s the simplest thing in the 
world.” All his lightness of manner and his niin- 
nerisms fell away from him. ‘ Rosie, I love yuu. 
I fell in love with you when I saw you act, wrote that 
notice, and you boxed my ears for suggesting ny 
reward—and trying to take it——” i? 

“It wasn't very hard,” whispered Rosie, “ and I 
didn’t mean you to take it too seriously—— 

“You didn’t ?” 

She shook her head, her face the colour of a peony 
now. Stuckeley was holding out his arms. 

“‘ What if I tried again ?”” he asked. 

“*T—shouldn’t—box your ears!” 
answer. 4 

Thereupon Stuckeley, journalist, took Rosio in 
his arms and wasted no time, behaving as ricicu- 
lously as ardent lovers do on such occasions, ani 
Rosie forgot all about pastry and the flour on her hands 
and arms. She deserved great happiness, and sls 
would get her deserts. . 

When Beth came into the room—taking care t> 
rattle the door-handlo so as to announce her coming-~ 
they both stood apart, trying to look unconcerned. 

Beth had many things on her mind, but sho hail 
rattled the door-handle, and now she suddenly smilc«’. 

For Stuckeley, journalist, bore some resemblance t» 
a miller’s man,~particularly about the shoulders an 
the collar of his coat, and his noso looked as if 1° 
had been dabbed outrageously with a powder-pu!. 
No self-respecting woman would have dared to show 
herself in public with such an accumulation of powu:? 
on her nose, 

“ Rosic,” said Stuckeley, with tho aiv of a man 
communicating the unexpected, ‘is going to take m» 
in hand ih 

“T think she has done so already,” said Beth, and 
then Stuckcley caught sight of himsclf in a mirror. 

“Great Scott!” he ejaculated. ‘‘So sho has! 
And, by Jove, I hope she’s not begun as she means to 
goon. By tho appearance of my nose it looks as 1 
sho’s been Icading me by it!” . . 

Just for a moment the irrepressible Stuckele 
again, but his voice broke as ho wrung Beth's han 
and told her that he was not nearly good cnoug) 
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for Rosie, and when Beth took Rosic in her arms— 
Beth could always be happy in the happiness of others 
—and Stuckeley heard a sound that was rather like 
a happy kind of sob come from Rosie, he turned to the 
mirror and removed the flour from his nose quietly, 
and blinked his eyes as if some small particles had 
contrived to get into them. 

“This will be happy news for Fairy,” said Beth 
efter a whilo, “‘she wants to see you.’ 

When Rosie was gone, Stuckeley became serious. 

“This affair at Vilneux,” he said quietly, “is a 
shocking business. Tragedy is being piled on tragedy. 
One thing to be thankful for is that Pickles—I’ve 
I:nown him a long time and he behaved like a brick 
over our business in Brussels—is out of the wood 
though his condition is still serious.” 

Stuckeley did not know of the relationship between 
Beth Willow and “‘ Mrs. Paul” and Lord Millborough, 
but he knew that Both, like Rosie, worshipped the 
woman in prison on a charge of attempted murder, 
and he knew that-Lord Millborough treated Drake 
like a son, and had been poor Fairy’s secret bencfactor, 
and was well acquainted with his doings as a public 
man. 

“TI suppose the news will be broken to Lord Mill- 
borough in prison.” 

Beth turned away and looked through a window 
into a little yard. 

“That rascal, Vere, evidently was blackmailing the 
wretched woman—something to do with the jewel 
robbery, Ifancy. A lot never came out at the inquest. 
However, it’s no use dwelling on the tragic—when 
I'm writing it up, that’s another matter. But there’s 
something clse I may as well tell you, now I’ve got the 
chance. 4 had a chat with Pickles before he left 
Brussels. Not for newspaper publication. But 
Pickles knows me well enough, and that when I give 
my word I won’t make copy out of anything I stick to it. 
That Lustleigh woman and the fellow who rode the 
motor-bicycle are dead. I hope I don’t shock you 
when I say ‘ a good job, too.’ Patrick and the woman 
who as Nurse Patrick were merely tools like 
the fellow who rode the motor-bicycle, acting under 
that woman Lustleigh’s instructions. But Pickles 
has a wonderful nose. Lustleigh, in her turn—she 
would stop at nothing for money—was acting for 
someone else. Pickles is pretty certain who that 
was, but to get a conviction is another matter. And, 
as well, tho woman has gone back to Russia.” 

“Princess Neruda Houghton ?” whispered Beth. 

Stuckeley nodded. ‘“‘ Pickles found out that she 
rented Lustleigh’s house in St. John’s Wood, and— 
also ’’—Stuckeley coughed—‘‘ knows a good bit 
more besides. towers: the point is this. Patrick 
and Nurse Patrick will probably get a stiff sentence, 
but the motive of the abduction and Princess Ncruda’s 
share in it will not be made public. Patrick and 
Nurse Patrick will try to shelve all the blame on to 
Lustleigh, and they have no inkling as to the motive. 
They were simply bribed heavily todo what thoy did.” 

Beth gave a sigh of relief. 

Stuckeley had told her indirectly that the names 
of the Princess Neruda and Stanley Jack would not 
figure at the trial, and this would mean sparing Fairy 
much shame. 

Just then someone knocked urgently and peremp- 
torily on the front door, and Beth hurried to answer 
the summons. 

‘“* A boy to see you, Mr. Stuckeley,” she said on her 
return. ‘‘ Ho’s come from the ENGLEFIELD HERALD.” 

““No rest for the wicked,” sighed Stuckeley, and 
hurried away. ‘‘ Off again!” he said on his return; 
“ though first thing to-morrow morning will do.” 

‘“ Where are you going ?”’ 

“Millborough,”” he answered. ‘‘ For the trial.” 

Again Beth turned away, and her expression was 
hidden as she stared out into the little backyard. 


CHAPTER EIGHTY-SIX. 
On Trial for Murder. 


THE court was jammed tight with humanity. In 
the Press box they were packed like sardines, and 
one of them Stuckeley. In the well Counsel, solicitors, 
and, seated next to the solicitors responsible for Lord 
Millborough’s and Mary Durdan’s defences, was 
Marcus Drake. Tickets had been issued for privi- 
leged places in the court as for a music-hall or theatrical 
performance, two fashionable women sat on either 
side of the scarlet-robed judge. 

The general public, those without privileged tickets, 
had to content themselvcs with a small gallery. 
Had each place there been multiplied by a hundred 
those who had crowded outside would not have 
been accommodated by it. 

Tho grand jury had already been charged and 
advised as to the finding of bills, and two of the grand 
jury had just been ushcred into court, and had 
informed the judge that they had found a true bill 
against one Blake Carter, a burglar, for they were 
taking the cases in the order in which they stood on 
the calendar. There was a rustle of impatience, 
when it was realised that the case of Blako Carter 
would be taken first. But it promised to be brief, 
and no one would have dreamed of leaving thelr place 
for fear of losing it. 
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Tension was showing on Drake's pale Bir He 
was behind the scenes; had visited Lord Millborough 
many times in prison. When the beetle-browed 
burglar, of the Bill Sikes type, stepped into the roomy 
dock, Drake gave him one glance, and then his eyes 
and his thoughts wandered. 

His thoughts to Lord age eae Mary Durdan, 
and Beth—and his eyes to the gallery, yet without 
— any particular stock of the closely-packed 
aces. 


He was still looking up, paying no attention to the 
case being tried, when a face in the gallery came 
into foous and intruded into his thoughts. 

A hairy, bearded face crowned with a mane of 


Old Stump. 

The man who had come to his aid the night he was 
set upon by the Rough Terrors at Luke Woad’s insti- 

ation; the man who had helped him to bring mp 

Pickles from the smoke shaft of the Stack tunnel, 
after the latter had fallen into the trap set for him 
by Babbage, alias Brown, footman. 

The debt ho owed the strange man, who had gone 
without wait: for thanks or reward, drove other 
thoughts from Drake's mind for tho time being. But 
it was impossible to get to him or attract his atten- 
tion. 

And then Drake's attention was attracted elsewhere, 
and his mouth went grim. Chief Constable Collett 
had come into court, and seated himself beside the 
solicitor who was instructing Crown Counsel for the 
prosecution of Lord Millborough and Mary Durdan. 

+The case of Blake Carter, undefended, was ncaring 
its end when a bust interruption operas Two 

and jurym 00! very important and ono 
a ee aoa, bel etek uced into court 
by an usher. They had found true bills against three 
more prisoners awaiting their trials, 


SNOOKS GIVES HELP. 


£10 Witnour RHYMES. £10 


On the occasion of the annual treat of the Sunday 
School connected with his church, Old Snooks tried his 
best to make himself useful—but misfortune seems to dog 
his footsteps. The cheers which greeted him when he 
walked round with the cake so embarrassed him that he 
walked iuto a tea urn and sent it flying. As a result of 
this everything was confusion. The boys, robbed of their 
tea, pelted him with buns and plates, and the parrot, in 
talkative mood, kept things very lively. 

In a last line to the verse below tell us what you 
think the Parrot said. 

‘This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fower than three, and 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

Last week at a Sunday School treat, 
Old Snooks helped to serve the food out ; 


But he wpset an urn full of tea 
And the Parrot pat then heard to shout : 
e e e e e e e e e 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ You're a treat you are.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot’s comment on 8 and addrens it to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Honrietta Street, in, W.C. If you like, you 
may inolose your teard in an envelope. 

tcard must bear the usual ture of the competitor inink. 
Unless this 


2 

Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 

condition is cumplied with, the competitor forfeit his or ber right to » 
rize, 


3. Each competitor must give real name and.add ress. 


4. Mark your “Treat” on the top left-hand corner, Attempts 

must arrive not later than Thursday, July 25th. 
6, To the sender of the attempt considered the hesta of £6 will 
ed, In the event of a tiethis sum will be divided. In addition, 


will beawarded to the competitors whose 
is final, and competitors may enter on this 


award 
ten consolation gifts of fs, 
efforts come next in merit, 
6. The published decision 
understanding only. 


RESULT OF “‘WASP” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to 3H. Wilson, 109, Shankill Road, 
Belfast, for the following: 
Old Snooks for the fun of tha thing, 
Tried to drive out some wasps from their nest; 
But ee f stung him all over the face, 
And the Parrot these apt word expressed : 
‘* They ‘riveted’ faster than he‘ bolted.’ ”’ 
Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following: 


J. Andrews, 58 Cathcart St., Vauxhell, Birmingham; 
G. Bedgar, 95 Gt, Western Rd., Glasgow; C. Cooke, 
Harrieon Rd., Erdington; F. Fi ald, The Kangle, 
Haverhill; J. 8. Hughes, c/o Phillipson end Golder, 
Chester; H. W. Irwin, Cudwo: ys i 
Maw, 96 Bury Park Rd., Luton; L. ©. Moir, 50 Wands- 
worth Bridge Rd 8.W.; A. G. Pittendrigh, 
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But they had not yet reached Lord Millborouch 
and Mary Durdan, and a sigh of unrelieved suspensa 
and impatience went up from the crowded court. 

After this Drake again looked up at the gallery, 
Old Stump, wanderer, a sleeper under the stars by 

ht and a tramper of fields and moor by day, goinz 
whither the spirit moved, was leaning on the gallery 
ledge, his chin on his arms, and his sunken eyes fixcd 
on the fi; of Major Collett, and their expressica 
was one of sardonic irony. 

Blake Carter's case finished. The judge wasted 
no words over him. 

“Fourteen years’ penal servitude,” he said. 

“Thank you, my lord,” said Blake Carter, anid 
was gone, 

Then there was a brief chattering, till an us!:cr 
called out ‘ Silence!” 

Two grand jurymen were again being ushered 
into court. 

One of the two grand-jurymen handed the papcr 
on which were their findings to an official of the Court, 
but the next instant attention was distracted from 
them. All eyes were on the dock, and there was 
much murmuring. 

Those in the body of the Court had caught sight of a 
warder and a wardrcss first ; then the man and th 
woman in their custody—Lord Millborough and 
Mary Durdan, alias Mary Ryder alias Mrs. Paul. 

And then those who knew Lord Millborough sav 
that since they had last set eycs on the man, his hair 
had gone snow-white. ‘ 

Was it to be wondered at ? Himself under a charce 
of murder and fallen from his high estatc—at Ica-t, 
in the estimation of most—and his name couple: 
scandalously with the woman beside him in the dock ; 
and his wife dead by her own hand, and only thus 
escaping from standing also in a dock under the 
murder-charge. 

Drake was fidgeting with his collar, Up in tho 
mel Old Stump, once known as the ratcatcher of 

iver Street, was glaring down at the two figures in thw 
dock, and muttering to himself. 

He had known their secret and destroyed written 
evidence of it long before their arrest. ‘There was a 
strange spirit of romance in his great, rugged husk of a 
body to which his scarred features gave no clue. 

yes travelled from the tall, thin figure with white 
hair and clawed features to the woman beside hiia. 
They had come forward to the ledge of the dock, and 
they saw him say something to her quictly. 

Only a very few in court had known and remembered 
Mary Ryder nearly twenty-five years ago, and those 
who did would have hardly recognised her now. 

A tall, beautiful woman, something still youthful 
about her figure. The few strands of gold in her 
grey hair were invisible at a distance. The expression 
on her shadowy, transparent featurcs was one of 
resignation. She could not suffer more than, not so 
much as, she had suffered in the past. 

And oven at this moment, when many eycs raked 
her, she had her consolations. 

The man who would marry Beth and make Kcr 
happy was present in court. She had forgiven tho 
strange sin of the man beside her in the dock—the 
man she had loved when she was “Mary Ryder,” 
and the man she still loved to-day, hough differently, 
for many years and much suffering had changceu 
both their natures. ‘ 

The passions of youth were dead, and suffering ha: 
spiritualised both the woman’s and the man’s love. 

The official who had taken the document from tie 

d-juryman had scanned it, given a slight start, ari 
fad then handed it to his lordship exalted on the 
bench between two fashionable ladics. His lordsi'» 
affixed his pince-nez more securely as if he were not 
quite sure that he had read aright the first time. 

In fact, the finding of the grand jury had been so 
much taken for granted that the prisoners had been 
placed in the dock before its public announcemci!. 

But the spectators in court had forgotten all about 
the grand jury in their interest in the prisoners. Major 
Collett, in mufti, smart and military-looking, 1:4 
whispering to the solicitor instructing the prosecution. 

A respite, at least, had been granted him. 
Tronically enough, the man in the dock, the prison: 
knew him, the Chief Constable, for a scoundrel and " 
betrayer of a woman; but Collett realiscd that Lor! 
Millborough, for the sake of a dead woman and hier 
children would not burl accusations at him from tLe 
dock. 

He realised cunningly, too, that Lord Millboroue!: 
would not have escaped from the dock at this momen. 
even had it been possible. He wished the truth © 
Richard Durdan’s death to be known. His anxiety 
was not for himself, but to clear the name of the woman 
beside him. 

People were murmuring again. . 

“Silence!” shouted officials, and then the judge 
could be heard saying that unless absolute silence welo 
preserved he would have the court cleared. 

Then the judge again adjusted his pince-nez. ; 

The grail jury had returned a true bill of wilfu 
murder against Lori Millborough, but had thrown 
out the bill 
alias M: 


of attempted murder againat Mary Durdeo 
Ryder. 
(Another long instalment next week. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 25, 1912. 


The Story of a Dog with a Remarkab'e Tail. 


Bitty, the dachshund, sat on his mistress’s 
doorstep, looking up the street with a sleepy 
curiosity. 

Up the street was a public-house, and against 
the public-house a man was sprawling, looking at 


Billy. 

The public-house was out of bounds for Pilly ; 
he knew quite well he mustn't go up the street, 
that way; beyond, the slum quarter began, and 
about Billy's neck there hung a collecting-box. 
He knew that wealth had its responsibilities as well 
as its glories. When the man came edging towards 
him up the street, he grew a little uneasy. Had not 
® good soul, the wife of the proprietor of the big 
Stores that flared of nights in the great road where 
costers bawled, just dropped a half-crown into his 
collecting-box ? 

Yet the man seemed 4 good sort, too, for he Ieft a 
piece of liver on Billy's mistress’s door-step as he 


P Ys 

Billy could not resist such a tit-bit, Next 
moment he was in asack.  - 

He had never been in a sack before. He would 
have howled for aid, but at the first whine the man 
choked all the breath from his body. Then he 
abandoned hope. He had been stolen, and he 
a lai ta newly dropped in half-crown, 

a 

Half an hour later, as the man sat in his grimy 
room, the door burst open suddenly. 

“Ere ! less noise there,” said the man angrily, 
*‘comin’ breakin’ in like a bloomin’ helephant.” 

Not that she was really like an elephant ; only a 
slip of a girl, on whose pinched face and thin frame 
slum life, foul air, and evil comradeship had wrought 
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theirravages. Yet this evening there was a touch of 
colour in her cheeks, aud in her hands there was a 
bunch of withered may-blossom. 

“Woll, wot abart it ?”? went on her father,. keen 
enough in reality to hear her story ; she had been 
away for the day on holiday, a holiday, too, in the 
country. 

“It was jest wonderful !” she said. 
ever see the country, father ?” 

“T was born there, lass,” said he. 
mother,” he added slowly. 

He lounged to the begrimed window, staring hard 
down into the narrow court below. 

“There was trees as thick as thick!” she cried 
eagerly. ‘* Not one or two, but undreds, in a manner 
of speakin’. And flowers wot you might pick, 
and no one to stop you, and no soot on ’em neither. 
Then we climbed an ’ill, and yer could look for 
miles and miles—it was a fair treat, it was, I tell yer. 
Oh, father——” 

She stopped, with a half sob in her voice. 
man leaked 
of surprise. 

“Ere, wot’s up ?” he said. 

“Don’t yer think—carn’t we—carn’t we get no 
work out there, in the country ?” 

“Work? ’Ere, stow that!” said the man. 
“Work? Naw. ’Ere, stow that, d’ye ’ear?” 
He was shouting now, with a sudden ferocity. 
“ Orl this comes of this ere bloomin’ fund wot takes 
kids to the country, and makes ’em ashamed of their 
fathers. Stow it, d’ye ’ear ?”* 

He stood threateningly over her—her flowers fell 
tumbling to the floor; her small body shook with 
sobs. The man hesitated a moment, then, moving 
across, patted her on the shoulder. 

“There, there, lass!’ he said. ‘‘ You're orl right 
I never meant to frighten of you.” 

She brightened up. 

“If you had seen us, father, you would have 
laughed—all of us kids was like crazy things let 
loose, runnin’ about and shoutin’ and climbin’ 
trees and playin’ games and eatin’ buns and meat- 
pies—twot’s that, fathcr ?” 

From a cupboard there had come as whine, a 
very dog-like whine. The girl had swung open the 
door before the man could stop her, and out trotted 


“Did you 


“So was yer 


The 
at her over his shoulder with a glance 
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@ very intimidated litt!s dachshund, blinking hia 
eyes at the light. 

“Why, if it ain't Billy!” cried the girl. ‘* Billy, 
wet collects for the Fiesh Air Fund. That's ‘is 
collecting-box round ’is:eck. ‘Owdid’e get’ere 2?” 

There was an ugly lock in the man's eves, but he 
did not answer—there was a very straight look in 
the girl’s eyes, 

“That little dorg ’as sent scores of us kids into 
the country, father,” she said."* ’ Ow did ’eget’cre 2”? 

“Wy—w'y,” said the man, “I found the pore 
little dorg wanderin’ down the court, an’ I brought 
*im ’ome until I could find ‘is howner. I ’aven't 
touched ’is collectine-box. It was locked, and 
I ’adn’t time——” He checked himself quickly. 
Taking a piece of string, he fastncd it to the dog's 
collar, and the girl watched him in silence. 

“I think V'll come along with yer,’ she said 
quietly. 

r e r) 

“It was a very curious thing !” Billy's mistress 
was saying a little later. “They told a remarkable 
story of Billy wandering down their court, which 
was not at all like Billy ; but when I offered the man 
a shilling for his trouble, he wouldn’t touch it. 
‘ Put it in the box,’ he said ; and, of course, 1 did. 
Then I told him it would send one child and a 
third for a day’s holiday in the country, and he 
seemed quite pleased, though he only grunted, and 
swung on his heel. It was very strange, don’t you 
think so ?”” said Billy’s mistress, 

® * e i] 

We said there was a remarkable tail to 

the story, and here it is: 


>. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. ‘There 13 no distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happineas 
for @ child; £8 2s. peys for a complete Party of 200, 
with the recessary attendants. Cheques and money 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
and addressed to tho Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pcarson’s 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms niay be 

0m application. 


FRUTOL SOAP fs excellent for Laundry use, and its perfect 
purity and frecdom from any harmful ingredients, tegether with 
ite great cleansing powers, render it particularly suitable for 
The linen is pure and sweet, while the hands 
of those who use it are kept beautifully soft and smooth. 


washing clothes. 


FRUTOL SOAP 


CONTAINS OLIVE OIL 


FRUTOL SOAP is highly beneficial for Beth and Toilet, as it 
is an olive oil soap and possesses all the healthful properties of 
olive oil, long recognized as a soothing, healing and cleansing 
epplication for the skin. 
service in promoting the health end happiness of the household. 


Frutol Soap thereby renders valuable 


FRUTOL SOAP IS FREE FROM ANIMAL FAT & CONTAINS NOTHING HARMFUL OR INJURIOUS 


The name LEVER on soap is a guarantce of purity and excellence. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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Cheese Fondu. 

Grate sufficiont cheese to measure three table- 
spoonfuls, Then beat up one egg and add it to 
the cheese. Add to this three tables Is of 
milk and pepper and salt to taste. Butter some 
fireproof china saucers, fill them three-parts full cf 
this mixture, and bake a light brown, Serve hct. 


Cream of Tomato Soup. 

Take one quart of milk and put it in a saucepan 
to boil, then turn a pint tin of tomatoes into another 
saucepan and stew for fifteen minutes, Rub 
together a tablespoonful of butter and two of flour. 
Stir this into the boiling milk until it thickens. 
Press the tomatoes through a sieve and add a tea- 
spoonful each of sugar and carbonate of soda. 

hen add the boiling milk. Do not place on the 
fire after the milk has been added to the tomatoes. 


Gooseberry Fool. 

Take one pint of gooseberries, wash, and stew 
with four ounces of sugar and one gill of water, till 
they are quite tender, then rub them through a 
hair sieve. Mix two ounces of cornflour with a 
little milk, add to it one pint of boiling milk, and 
stir over the fire. Put in the gooseberry pulp, ard 
boil all together for three minutes. Allow it to 
cool, Beat up two eggs with an ounce of caster 
sugar, and add it to the other ingredients. Mix all 
together, pour into a piedish, and serve cold. 

Seed Cake. 

Line a cake-tin with three layers of greased 
paper. Then cream together half a pound of butter 
and six ounces of caster sugar. Add four eggs, 
one at a time, beating well ; then sieve together one 
pound of flour, a teaspoonful of baking-powder and 
& quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Stir the flour 
lightly into the eggs and butter, and add half an 
ounce of carraway seeds. Put this mixture into the 
cake-tin, and bake for one hour and a half in a 
moderate oven. 

Compote of Strawberries. 

‘ake one pound of strawberries, stalk them, 
and arrange in a glass dish. Put three-quarters of 
a pound of loaf sugar on the fire in a clean, bright 
pan with one pint and a half of water. Dissolve 
the sugar, then boil the syrup quickly till it is 
reduced to half. Keep it well skimmed, add 
enough cochineal to give it a pretty tint, and a few 
drops of vanilla flavouring. Allow the syrup to 
cool slightly, then pour it over the fruit, and serve 
with sponge fingers. 

Stuffed Cucumber. 

Peel a cucumber and boil it till tender, then 
cut it into two-inch lengths, and remove the seeds. 
Arrange the pieces of drained cucumber upright on 
a china baking-dish, and fill the centre of each with 
veal and ham mince, flavoured and moistened 
with a little white sauce. Press the stuffing well 
into the pieces of cucumber, and make it form a 
cone on the top of each piece. Scatter chopped 
parsley over the pieces, and bake for ten minutes. 
Serve with white sauce, flavoured with tarragon 
vinegar and cayenne pepper. 


Currant Jelly. 

.. Wipe the currants with a dry cloth and pick 
them over, then weigh them and allow half a pound 
of granulated sugar to every pound offruit. Placea 
few of the currants in a pan and mash them with a 
potato masher till there is sufficient juice in the pan 
to prevent burning. Then add the remainder of 
the fruit, boil for twenty minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally, strain through a muslin into an earthenware 
vessel, and when strained return to the pan and boil 
for one or two minutes. As soon as the sugar has 
dissolved, the jelly is done, and should be placed 
immediately in the jam-pots prepared for it. These 
should be tied down with preserve papers as soon as 
the jelly is cold, 

Fish Cutlets. 

Take half a pound of any cold fish, remove all 
skin and bone, and chop the flesh up finely. Then 
melt one ounce of butter in a saucepan, and stir 
into it smoothly an ounce of flour, add a gill of 
water, and stir the mixture over the fire until it 
will leave the sides of tho pan in a ball, Then add 
the fish, a teaspoonful of shopped arsley, and a 
seasoning of salt and pepper. Mix ah well together 
then turn out on a plate, spread it out evenly, and 
leave to cool. Beat up om egg with some fine 
breadcrumbs, then take a slightly floured knife and 
divide the fish mixture into even-sized pieces, 
making each piece the shape of a outlet, Brush 
over each cytlet with egg and breadcrumbs, and fry 
in fat. Drgin on kitchen paper, and stick a parsley 
stalk into the end of each cutlet. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel, 


Dressmaker 


Tells You More About Mending Men's Clothes, 


I’m always so sorry for a man who has no woman 
to look after him. You can tell him at once by the 
state of his shirt. His cufis are nearly always frayed, 
poor soul, and his collar works loose, as often as 
not, because the stud-holes in the shirt-band have 
got too large. 

I should never take the trouble to make a new 
band and cuffs for a man’s 
shirt, because it’s such a 
fidgety pioce of work, and 
you can get them ready- 
made so very cheaply. Any 
shirtmaker will supply you 
pn them. The cuffs oo 
sixpence a pair, as a rule, 
and the hand & penny or 
twopence. 

Wash the shirt to take 
the starch out of it, for 
you can’t work on 4 
starched thing. Then cut 
off the old cuffs ; you 
needn't bother to unpick 
them. But youmustunpick Putting a new cuff on 
the band, for, if you cut a shirt, 
this off, you will get the neck of the shirt too big. 

Put the raw edge of the sleeve into the new cuff, 
tack it down, and stitch it by machine. I should 
run a bit of hard soap along the edge which is to 
be stitched, if I were you, for the linen is so ny 
that the needle won’t go through it very easily 
unless this is done. 

Put on the neckband in the same way, being 
careful that 
you stitch 
it down 
firmly, or it 
will pull 
away from 
the shirt 
when the 
man begins 
tugging at 
his collar. 
The proper way to put on a new A three- 

collar band, cornered 
rent is a thing that you very often get on a 
man’s clothes, and it has to be mended in a 
particular way. 

Cut a strip of stuff about half an inch wide, and 
tack it down under the rent at the wrong side of the 
material. Place your stuff so that the lips of the 
rent are drawn together on it, and then darn 
lightly across and across, taking up a tiny bit of the 
under stuff as well a3 a bit of the actual garment 
with every stitch. 

If you use Shetland wool, you must be careful to 
have it very fine, and to pull up your stitches fairly 
tightly, or they = 
will stand awa 
from the material, 
and be noticed at 
once. 

When you have 
finished your darn 
take out the tack- 
ing threads and 
cut away the 
underpiece of stuff 
right up to the 
darned part. This 
gives a beautifully 
neat mend. 

Stockings and 
socks: I never 
dam a “ Jacob’s ladder” in a stocking, because 
I think that the “ ladder" itself shows less than 
all the stitches you would have to put in if you 
wanted to fill it. I just pick up the run stitch on 
a thread of wool, and fasten it off firmly, so that 
it can’t go any further, 

My boy is Aosadfully heavy on his stockings, so, 
when I get him a new pair, I always darn the heels 
and toes lightly, and then wash the stockings before 
he wears them. 

In this week’s Home Nores I show how a dainty 
afternoon blouse should be made.—Your respectful 
friend, THE DBESSMAKER. 


How to mend a three-cornered rent, 
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HOME HINTS. 


To Drive Away Crickets, 
Put common snuff in the chinks of the fire- 
place. 


To Remove the White Spots on Table 
Hot Plates Rta Baker L] Ss Caused by 


Rub well with lamp oil till the marks dis- 
appear. 

When Making Pickles 

Add a pinch of celery seed and boil it with the 
other spices. 

To Remove Fruit Stains from the Hands, 

Rub the hands with lemon-juice or a slico of 
raw tomato. 
A Little Bran 

Placed at the bottom of a cake-tin will prevent 
the cake from burning. 

To Remove Smoke Marks from Tin Ware, 

Rub the tin with a solution of common baking- 
soda and boiling water. 
After Washing Tiles 

Wipe them over with paraffin and they will 
remain clean much longer. 
To Keep a Smoked Ham, 

Pack it in pulverised charcoal. 
it will last good for a year. 

When Preparing Applies od Cooking 

Do not slice them. Peel, core, and if very 
large cut each quarter in two. 

A Corkscrew 

Can be made in an emergency by attaching a 
piece of string to an ordinary screw. 
When Bolling Rice, 

Put a lump of butter the size of a walnut into 
the saucepan. This will prevent the rice from 
boiling over. 

Zinc-Covered Tables 

Should be cleaned with powdered bathbrick 
mixed with soap and polished with dry whitening 
and a chamois leather. 

To Clean Glace Kid Shoes, 

Rub with a slice or quarter of orange ; leave 
till dry, then polish with a soft brush or cloth pad. 
(Sent in by L. Marriott, New Street, Asfordby.) 
Whe Mixing Beeswax and Turpentine for 

Polishing Floors 

Add a little spirits of ammonia. This will 
dissolve the wax without the trouble of heating it, 
When Making Icing for Cakes 

Add one tablespoonful of cream for cach un- 
beaten egg. This will prevent it from cracking 
when cut. 

When Roasting Meat . 

Turn the joint with a spoon instead of a fork, 
as the latter pierces the meat and allows the juices 
to escape. 

Turnip Peelings 

"Should me be thrown away; they should be 
well washed and added to soup to which they give 
a delicious flavour, 

Biscuits . . 

Which have become soft through being ex- 

ed to the air can be made crisp again if placed 
in the oven for a few minutes. 
To Bianch Almonds, 

Place them in boiling water for a couplo of 
minutes, then throw into cold water, and rub with 
the hands. The dark skin will then come off quite 
easily. 

To Clean a Coloured Straw Hat, ; 

Brush thoroughly, then melt a small picce of 
butter, and with a scrap of velvet rub the butter 
well into the straw. (Sent in by Miss Nenu 
Booru, 20 Dockley Road, Bermondsey, S.E.) 


Five Plate-Cleaning Hints. 
Wash Your Plates . 

In warm water and soda before applying any 
powder. This removes all dirt and grease, 
Mix the Plate Powder ; 

Or whitening with water to the consistency of 
thick cream and rub well into the articles until all 
stains are removed. 

Should the Silver be Very Black, ees 

Mix the powder with methylated spirit instcad 
of water. 

When Cleaned, 

Wash the articles in soapy water to remove all 
traces of the plate powder, and polish with @ 
chamois leather. 

Chamois Leather 

Used for polishing plate should never be 

washed. 


In this way 


3 
For the five best answers I will give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards ‘‘Boa.” (See page 120.) 
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-) i— DOUBL 2E 
ee - Spa i 
Se ELLOUS VALUE FIT ALL DISC TALKING MACHINES 
RD EVERY RECORD A PICKED ONF 
AST week we told you of the issue as a 12-inch 
record of the most famous record in the world— 
6 9 
The Herd Girl’s Dream,” played by Violin, Flute, 
Vigour, inerensed vitality, and reserve and Harp Trio. This week we give the complete list 
strength. Will vou ex just cee bette? of similar records known all the world over as the 
Widow Welch's. sweetest music ever placed on records. 
a and aie, ee PERG 12-inch Records—4s. each. 10-Inch_ Records—2s. 6d. each. 
Sree“ Tone Gna Wie ~The Herd Girl's Dreain  Viouis, Fiore and Ha’ 
they Fecmanian Benibitto 908 oraio pains OR Meee TOT | 0000 (Tear cane caeas Visca sretacns brane 
127 {at ings Sércnade Viourx, Pure and HARP | gpg, {} Little Grandmother—Idyll Viourx, Fuote and Hane 
At King’s Lake Vio.in, Fiute and Harp Dreamy Moments Harp, Fousre and Vio.in 
149 g At the Mountain Inn Vio.rn, Fiote and Harp Sounds from Home Vion, Fiuts and Harp 
(Gay Life Waltz (Die Hydropaten) Harpy Oxcurstra | 1138 {Se Serenade d’Amour Viowix Duet and Piaxo 
153 fs 1 is the Night Vion, Hare and Fuute 1202 {Tonsisg for Home Viourn, Firute and Hare 
Charme @’Amour Prince's ORCHESTRA Mazurka Brilliante Viotis Duet and Hakr 
166 H Seeeame Song (Blumenlied) Vio1in, Frure and Praxo | s9qg oer Violets Vioun, Furr and Hare 
Serenade Coquette Harpy OrcoestRa On the High Alps me iw Duet and Piano 3 
171 {7 lean Echoes Vioir, FLute and Hare Oft in the Sti P Night Vioun, Fiure and Harp 
A D A M Ss a Idilio—An Idyll Prince's Orcugstra | 1477 < Simple Aveu (Simple Confession) 
190 Heeger that are Brightest Vuorty, Fiure and Harr Vio.ix, Fivtr and Hare 
HY CIENIC Star of 10LIN, Fiure and Harp ristmas Bells Viowtx and Hane Deer 4 
234 Then You’ its Remember Me Vio.t, Fiure and Hare | 1740 {at Midnight (La Media Noche) 
FLOOR POLISH | Utarie~ Nocturne Vioxx, Frurs and Hare Vioris, Fivrr aud Hatp 
Columbia-Rena are the biggest selling records of all to-day: 10-inch, double-sided, 2s. 6d. each; 
LR.S. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS and 12-inch, double-sided, 4s. each. Can be played on GRAPH-o-phones, and all makes of gramo 
hig) ‘of priceless ous value. | They afford relief tn every phones. INSIST upon them. Sola everywhere. Send postcard for Catalogues. f 
Weakness Yul wities, are safe, eurs,and speedy. COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GEN'L. (Dept. P.W.) 81 City Road, London, E.C. 
Far superior to Steal, Tansy, ete., and all similar pre 
paretigne remy a, ond (Grebe guanty) 
- Direct eee JERE aE Re ee 
Lady Manageress, The Las. Ce. (Dept. 6.), 
Pe a accent 
BARGAINS FOR| STU0Y THE ADVERTISEMENTS | THE GREAT ANTI-SOCIALIST NOVEL. seattle yen te ans ‘ 
NERVOUS “RXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
LADIES ! and when writing to Advertisers THE CIVIL WAR | matuns, peatare, vanicocen®, tc ‘key: 
On page 115 of this issue readers wactin *Deannats Weeks” OF 1915. slecirielty. No fatigning phyeeal exercles or stiiee 
will find an advertisement of The ae SETS palanieaiy' seat ine fase and "Low tees 
Albambra Dress Warehouse, who are By J. TWELLS BREX. tree in plain et 2 stamps, postage, Mention 
offering a wonderful bale of bargains M & theiiling account of what the prosens London, W.C. "ateblished 25 years. 
in ladies’ clothing. As the number of Sige tien ri ane Eootatiat "Movement. ta” leads leading ag is Thousands of Ladies 
bales is limited it is advisable to ioe ior altafimenta Inetneeza tte the best known remedy The author has a vivid imagination, and aiwava’ kesta Bexcot 
study the catalogue of good things at ble to women who Buffer from Avmania eto. his book will cause mand te think ' 10L @ S 
once and post ordersearly 80 as to be | Recovery ot moders pelos, rms. rhe greatest seriously ¢f eur socla} conditions, BLANCHARD'S APIOL & STEEL PILLS 


in before the “too late” contingent. 
Don't forget to cut out the coupon 
in the corner of the page and post it 
with the order. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


ALL READY STUFFED. 
ais Dressed @/=, “sxi* 


FREE GIFT OF 2 SMALLER 
UNSTUFFED DOLLS WITH 
ALL ORDERS FOR ONE 
LIFE SIZE DOLL. 


lence. Send for 
monialsand Free Sample which hea cured inthousands | §m Coloured Cover. Price 1/- net. 


LE BRASSEUR SURGICAL co. ere. » BIRMINGHAM. At all booksellers’, or t free for 1/3 from 
Works: (Oufletens Address) ©. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., Henrietta St., 
Passy—Panis, “ SURGICAL, BIRMINGHAM.” London, W.C, 


LIFE SIZE DOLLS 


AND ANIMALS, 
FOR STUFFING AT 


Rag 
Dolls products are also 


Daye in sheets for making 

at home. They in- 
c ainda the Life Size Doll 
{\\and numerous ‘life size 
animals. The prices are 


bi that he fi irregularit 
the 8 " poe done may be a sabretrey Aes hose hed 
m recommend them ; hence their eno: mous eale, 

price 1/1s with Valuable Booklet, post free, from 
Leslie Martya Ltd., Chemists, 34 Dalston Lane, Loodes. 
Free Sample 1d. stamp for postage. 


The sobering ineting ‘low, and when stuffed 
of your little girl calls 304 these articles provide a 
something which she ean lasting and pleasing toy, 

‘cuddle” and pet, and betoeasured after 
nothing is so suitable as a 
life size rag doll. It oan 
be dressed in "s cast- 


DRESS ‘SHIELDS 


THE SHIELD SUPREME. 
Every Pair guaranteed to the Wearer. 
While there may be other Dress Shields that are odour 
leas when you buy thom, the OMO Shiclde are the only 
Dress Shields that arc odourlesa when you WEAR thom, 

Remember the Reason. OMO Shields are made from 
me tropical gum that is more perfecliy moisture root 

rubber without its unpleasant o« Jo vr, 

At Brincipal Drapers, or a samyle pair post-freo on 
receipt of one shilling. 


J. H. B. DAWSON Ltd. 
104 FOSTER RD., PARKESTON, ESSEX. 


Send P.O. for 2/6 and 
the life size doll will be 
sent together with the 
Free Gift Dolls, carriage 
ie by return of post. 

uire the dreased 

P.O. for 4/-. 

Money ods if not satisfied. 
Colac and foreign orders 1/- 
extra. 


BRITISH RAG DOLL CO. 


(Dept. 8804), 7 Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C, 


bits at 6d. each. Foreign and " Gotonial orders 6d. 
extra. Money returned in full if not satisficd. 

BRITISH RAG DOLL Co. 
(Dept. 58af), 76 Queen Victoria Street, London, £.0. 


MORE BIG PRIZES. 

For sending in the “ Middle” Riotous—Through 
In(n)-attention, a Normanton, Yorkshire, reader this 
week wins the splendid prize of £132 10s. For 


other good ‘“ Middles”’ a number of readers win 
the welcome sum of £5 each, while the very long 
list of readers, whose names appear on page 101, 
and on the red cover opposite receive prizes of 10s. 
and 5s. Your own attempt may have been very 
nearly in the prize list this week, next week it 
may be actually in. The first prize offered this 
week is £150, and the winner will probably not 
spend more than an hour at the outside at his 
pleasant task. Make up your mind that that 
winner shall be you. Try now. 

SPECIAL BCONOMY NUM BER. 

WE all of us have to study economy nowadays for, 
owing to the rising price of many things, a sovereign 
does not now go so far as it used to do. So next 
week's issue of P.W. will be a Special Economy 
Number. It will contain articles that will help a 
man to economise in his personal expenses, and a 
wife in running the home; in fact, all sorts of 
economy hints which are quite fresh to you will 
appear in this issue. 

By the way, we shall NOT economise in the 
matter of mcney prizes and gifts offered in this issue, 
A GREAT SCHEME. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that we are 
preparing a big scheme, in connection with the 
new Insurance Act, whereby, the weekly money 
contributions of an enormous number of readers 
will be paid by P.W. I shall be able to give you 
full particulars next week, 

WOMAN'S WILBS. 

In a recent Footline Contest I asked lady readers 
to tell me what excuse they would make to obtain 
a new hat from a hard-up husband or father. 

The ladies’ replies just show to what great 
lengths the fair sex will go to get what they want. 

Just read this artful scheme : 

“That awful Mrs. Jones, dear, whoso husband 
said you were an old screw—the beast—has got a 
new hat, and has been telling the lady prosident of 
your golf club that she is sorry for me.” 

This young lady knows exactly how to touch 
“papa” up in the right way. 

“ As I’m to play tho part of a twin sister along 
with Mary Jones at tho private theatricals next 
week, I'll require a new hat, as Mary has got one, 
and I’m supposed to have one the same, May I 
get it, father ?”* 

Of course papa said “ yes.” 

Then, again, there is no doubt what was the 
answer to the following appeal to a husband’s 
better nature. 

“Tf it’s the last straw that breaks a camel’s back, 
then I'm sure it’s a last ycar’s ‘straw’ that breaks 
a@ woman’s heart.” 

The results of the Footline Contests appear on 
page 108, and the result of the ‘ Act” Te merick 
Contest will he found on the red page opposite. 
THE NATIONAL INSTRUMEAT. 

Many countries have a national musical instru- 
ment. DrumMMER writes, “Can you tell me what 
is the national instrument of England? The 
Scotsman has his bagpipes, Hungarians are famous 
for their violins, and, in fact, most countries have 
some musical instrument which stands out above 
all others. My friends and I, however, have not 
been able to fix on one for England, Can you 

o it?” 

Judging by the office-boy, Drummer, I should say 
it was the whistle. Judging by the neighbours, I 
plump for the gramophone. Wherever the gramo- 
phone originally came from it seems to have made 
its headquarters in England. Some people think 
the national instrument is the barrel organ, because 
they see and hear so many being played in the 
streets! The most pular—and unpopular— 
musical instrument in England is undoubtedly the 

iano, so if any instrument can be called national 
here, it is that. 

A CURB FOR INSOMAIA. 

Do you suffer from sleeplessness ? There is no 
need to any longer, if you follow the remedy of 
Jack, who writes: “‘ I have tried Middles again and 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose 
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again, but, alas, lack the capacity for pulling it off. 
However, I have got some satisfaction out of it, 
which ae must not take as uncomplimentary. I 
suffer from sloeplessness, but since I caught the 
craze I select one or two words on going to bed, and 
try and make Middles out of them. e result is 
that all unpleasant thoughts are driven away, and, 
hey, presto! I’m off! It beats sheep counting 
into a cocked hat ! ’—— 

Now then all you who toss and turn and get to 
sleep somowhere about five o’clock in the morning ! 
Here’s acure! Try it! But there is one point to 
remember. If you think of a good Middle before 
dropping off, then make a note of it at once. You 
are sure to forget it in the morning if you have not 
jotted it down over night. 


KEEP YOUR WILL SAPE. 

Copiciz is quite excited about his will. He 
writes : “* A short while ago I saw an offer of £10,000 
for the discovery of the missing part of a will. 
If people who can afford to offer such a large sum 
as a reward cannot find means to keep a will in 
safety, what chance do I stand ? I have got mine 
safely locked up in my desk, but how long it will 
remain there T dan’ know. Could you give me 
a tip for keeping it secure ? ’—— 

can, Copictz. Why not send it to Somerset 
House ? It will be safe enough there, and you need 
not worry about it any longer. The registrar of 
your district will do it for you, on you complying 
with the regulations and paying a fee of twelve 
and six. If this fact were more widely known fewer 
wills would get lost. 
THE ADVENTURE OF A PENKNIFB. 

P.W. penknives have been through some 
adventures in their time! Natat, a South African 
reader, writess ‘‘ Perhaps you would like to 
know how I lost and who found the penknife you 
sent me two years ago. I don’t think any other 
reader could supply a similar experience. It was 
a dear little knife, and I used it constantly. One 
day a native chief came to see me, and it happened 
that I had the knife in my hand. He was 
immensely interested in it, in that it was so small 
and pretty. Being called away, I laid the knife 
on a small side table and for the time forgot it. 
The chiof and his retinue left for his home shortly 
after. When I went to find my knife it had gone ! 
I have not seen it since. 

‘“*T heard, however, many months after, that the 
chief had taken it and proudly exhibited it as a 
gift from a great person. It is regarded with awe 
by the few who are privileged to see it, as, being 
so small, having an inscription on it (which they 
cannot read !) and being the only one ever made ! 
This is the story the chief tells them! I tried to 
get my knife again, but failed, and so, when I 
left that part of the country it was some consolation 
to know that one of Pearson’s Weekly knives held 
the place of honour in a Kaffir chief's kraal! It 
will, no doubt, be handed down to heathen 
posterity as an heirloom.” —— 

Now that is cxtremely interesting, Natat. 
Pearson's penknives have been in some odd corners 
of the world, but I doubt if ‘‘ the place of honour 
in a Kaffir chief's kraal” can be beaten. If it 
can, I shall be,delighted to hear from any readeis 
to that effect. In any case, Nata, you descrve 
another penknife for your story, and the said 

nknife is now on its way to you. Beware of 

affir chiefs ! 
MODEL ABROPLANES GIVEN AWAY. 

I nAvE just seen an advance copy of the special 
flying number of Tus Scour. This number is in 
connection with the Model Aeroplane Meeting at 
the London Aerodrome on July 25th. It is just 
the very thing for anyone interested in flying, and 
who isn’t ? fo) enisndid model aeroplanes are 
being given away with it. These models are by the 
very best makers, and cost a guinea each. Besides 
that, the number contains contributions by 
Grahame White and S. F. Cody, two of the fore- 
most English aviators, dealing with thrilling ex- 
periences in the air. 

The price of the special flying number is one 
penny, as usual, and it is published on July 25th. 
Take it home for your boy! You can’t buy him 
a better paper. 

PRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £2,340 4s. 34, 


Th. von Heyder, £10 10s.; A. Lawson Johnston, £10; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. i £65; A, P. Simon, 41 ls.; 
M.M Eleie 
$d.; A. M., 3s.; 

. 7. W. H. 0. and J,'K., ‘le. 6d.; M: 
ls. 8d.; "Mies W. Catling, 10s.; Mrs. 
Spencer, 10s.; Mra. Fisher and Son, £1 68.; K. Ridgway. 
ls. 6d.; Crannie and Nellie, 38. 94.; Mot d ef. 
ls. 6Gd.; J. G. W., 10s.; A. Grigson, 4s. 6d.; Per 


verard, 


WEEE %NDINO 
Jury 25. 1912, 


ls. 6d.; M. J. and A., 86.; A. L., Qs, 8d.; Mrs. 3 
Buchan, gs. Gd.; Mro. H. Le. Brigge, la; Moi., ie; 
innell, 1s. 6d.;.E. Welker, 6d.; Middles Prize 
inner, 9d.; Anon., 'd.; A Well-wisher, ls. Gd.; A. 
Walker, 1s.; F, D, Morton, £2; J. 8. M., le; MC. 
Bedford, 28. 6d.; W. F. G., 94.;' Master Eber, 10s.; 
“ Billy,” 9d.; J. M., 1s. 6d.: H. H., Ealing, 23°; Will 
and Ida, 1s. 6d.; J. Shaw, 128, 9d.; Woodside, 23.; 
Evans, 1s. 6d Scamp, 9d.; Ted, 3s.; Mra. E. Bear, 
3.; W. P., 1s. 6d.; N., 23.; Mrs, Goode, 38.; E. Evans: 
.; EB, G. Whistler, 108; M. A. C. and EB. M., ss, 
Widow's mite, ls. 6d.; Sympathieer, 28. 6d.; Mrs. J. i 
White, £1; Young friends, 23.; J. Buckle, H.M 5. 
Hibernia, £1; G. ‘rittley, 98.; Anon., 9d.; A. Althai:, 
8s.; F. Forbes, 2s. 6d.; A lover of children, 53.; May 
and Ralph Stoney, 28.; M. §., Maidstone, 103.; A 


friend, £1; Miss A., 63.; Two Holiday-makers, 13, Gu., 
Cc. R. 3d. B., 18.; Miss C, Bird, £1 ls.; Doris ang 
Eric Falk: 18s.; Anon., 10s.; G. F. Horbury, £3; D. 
Mercer, 1s.; A friend, 53.; Mra. Schultze, 2s.; Widow, 
6s.; John Clark, £1; F. Hirst, 23. 6d.; Sweet Peas, 
7s. 6d.; In memory of Wilson Barrett, 4s.; Buckie, 15 ; 
Jackie, O9d.; M. S., Skegness, 3s.; Paula Boles, Is. 6d.; 
Mrs. Nicolls, £1;°Mr. and Mrs. Murten, 2s, 6d.; Vv. 
Duncombe, 9d.; Anon., 1s. Gd.; D. A Y., 28.; J. 
Findlay, £1; Mr. and Mrs. J.’Ralph, 123, 3d/; C. ti. 
Pearne, 5s. 3d.; A. A, 103.; A. E. L. FitzHugh, £2; 
Major Peacock, £1 10s.; Mrs. Brungate, 
Behapell, £2 0s. 6d.; Mrs. Pratt, 1s 6d.; 
Bacon, 3s.; Waterford, 36.; Anon., 88.; A. P. T 
A, Keogh, 3s.; Anon., 1s, 6d.; In memory of A. F. M, 
Qs, 3d.; B., 39.;°A frie 


Dobson 3 
L. C. D. 33.; 
Iles, 10s.; A Well-wisher, 1s. 6d.; Rachel, 42; 
_N., 63.; Prestatyn, ds.; M 
little girf’s eake, 23.; Mrs. Hewitt, 9d_; 
Anonymous, £6; G. A. Baker, 3s; P. S. B., 53.; B. E- 
0s.; N. A., Hampshire, 103.; Lt. W. Waters, 
Wilke, 28.; C. 8. C., 9d.; D. A., 53.; F. A. Mayr, 
- 6d.; I. C. Wood, 10s.; Mrs. G ; : 
Trench, £8 28.; A friend, 98.; L. 
Dorothy, and ‘tom Clarke, 6s.; H. 
Bulman, 3s.; Glad, 9d.; L. A. K., 38.; E. L, 0, 
1s. 6d.; C ; A. L. Willis, £1; Miss E. Hocd, 
6d. ; . 6d.; A.J. Mulholland, £8 23.; 
Major E. Barnes Pea . £8 26.; F. H. Weston, £1; 
H. Cavill, £8 2s.; Four South African Friends, 103. €d.; 
M. C. R., 2s. $d:; Four Ayrshire Lassies, 3s.; 
Js. 6d.; A, EB. Ward, £1 1s.; Hugh Dyer, 2s. 3 
M. McB. W., 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Henderson, 9d.; Mr. ‘Tyson, 
103.; Miss Sturdy, 5s.; R. Neill, 10s. Gd.; Mrs. V: 
0, £1 1s.; Miss Wright. 10s.; K. H., 9d.; Mra. (. 
Carter, 10s.; Miss F. Bullock, 83.; A H. B. 53.; €: 
Coles, £1; A Sympathiser, 10s.; Mrs. R. J. Rew, £1, 
A. 8., 10s.; Partick, 4s. 6d.; Miss Barlus, 10s.; Anon., 
od.; Min—Ted, 5s.;°Mre. CG. Cork Anon., 0d.; 


- rkran, £2; 
J. C, Sumner, 6s.; L. Wales, 3s.; In memoriam to 
Charley, £1; b. and J. Mulliner, 2s.; Edna Bennett, 
ls. 6d.; E. Draycott, 3s.; In memory of Sarah, 5s.; 
Ellen, $s.; Memories, Is. 6d.; B. 8. W., 18.; L. Rennug, 
103. ; Clinker, 4s. 6d. as 
Cottectep: Ship’s Company, H.M.S. Minotaur (1st 
Commission), per Rev. G. Hewetson, £20; RMS. 
Antony's Victualling Dept., per C. Jefferies, £8 73.; 
Ship’e Compy. cf Ms. Hibernia, £5; Master Jack 
Irwin, £4 15s.; R, Frier, Galashields, £2 23.; W. Hh. 
nnes, 10s.; Friends on H.M.S. Natal, 9s. 9d.; The 74 
to Invergordon, Is. 6d.; Ruth and Kathleen Abbey, 53 ; 
Telford Pork Estate outing, per J. Morley, 163, | 7/1 i 
From Office Staff, per R. Toal, £1 ds. 6d.; Mis3 Mo'lo 
Currie, 188.; Members of Sergts.’ R.M. Collezs, 
8s. 2d.; Campers and friends at Carnalea, 73. 6d.; 5 
Foster, 5s. 10d.; Mrs. K. M White, 88. 3d.; Vincent 
Element, 9s. 7d.; Hilda Trevor, 18. 6d.; V. Rockett. 
4s. 4d.; Jenerites’ generosity, Edinburgh, £1 6s.; 
G.W.R. dining-car_and hotel staff, 78. ; Frank: 
Bergin. 68.; J. H. Farrer, £2 153.; D. Pether, 7s. €d ; 
Mies BF, Fell, 2s. 8d.; i Sey, 
2s. ames, 163. od; 


Nuree J. Kennedy, 18s. 9d.; Employees 
of Toronto Electric Power 


£2 136. 8d.; Twickenham Stea: 


. Rayson, £1 03. d.; 
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pt. 
D. La Langley, 
Courtenay ¥. Me ‘ 


Ship’e Compy., H.M.S. 

£3 10s. 74d.; Band of H.M. 
friends, 17s. 9d.; G. W 
D.C.L.1., Tempe, £1 0s. 
per R. Oliver, £4 58.; ! 
21 28.; C. B. Howe, 7s.; Miss M. 

Lakin, Leicester, £1 5s. 6d.; W. Nicholls, 4s.; c 
Bazaar, Thurso, £1 6s.: G. Ash, 43. 6d.; Mrs. J. Smit. 
63.; Staff of Edmond Bros.’ Furnishing Dept., 1!3.; © 
Fagan, 10s.; Members of Girls’ Friendly. AllaLabad, 
per Mrs. Guest, £1 5s. 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £2,563 Os. 64d. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. | 
1. All answers or attempts must be written on post: 
cards, ad to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Hennctta Street, London, W.C. ee 
3. You may take part in any number of these footlin» 
Soesbasitians, Bak your reply to each must be written «5 
@ separa 3 5 , 
8. Each poatenra must bear the usual signature of t! 2 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not ie 
typewritten or printed. 7 sie? 
% h competitor muet give his or her real acdres3 
Unless this condition is complied with, the c:mpetit.: 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 


per Rev. i a 


dress r. 
6 All attempts must arrive not later than Thursde;, 
July 25th. 


7. Each competition will be judged separately, and 
i mounced in the footlines, will be 
bat S95 the efforts considered the best a 


8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 
ivided, and, where the aw are gifts, the prizes 
be fi pontine | at the discretion of the Editor. 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., end 
blished by C. ARTHUR Pearson, Lrp., at Pearson + 
Weekly Burldings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


letter is dealt with on this page or whose sw3gestion for a title is used. 


‘ 


TEST OUR SKILL 

NO WIN, 
FREE 1!" wn. 
THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY 


Has a reputation to be proud of. Over 1,000 Prémier Prizes, 


»— 


We have the services of CLEVER COMPETITION 
EXPERTS, all of proved ability and First-Prize 
Winners. Itis the cleverest staff that has ever 
been got together in the history of Comnretitions, 
and at the head we have A RESIDENT EX- 
PERT in receipt of £200 a year. We 
pay our staff well; we can afford to, our wins are 
so many and our commissions big. The efforts 
we send out are the 


BEST BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE! 


and a total of 8,048 reported by members during the first six 
months of 1912. 73 per cent. of 3 months and upward members 
won, and we prove our assertions in the "Prize-Winncrs’ 
Chronicle,” sent free. 


Finals, Seconds, Heads 
or Tails, Sallies, Mid- 
dles,&c.,evolved by our 
Staff are first criticised, 
and unless having a 
Winning Chance are 
not sent out. Every 
day of the week we 
receive spontaneous 
letters of thanks from 
delighted winners. 


REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE! 


LOOK AT.. | £359 we ae ws) WON ONCE. 
nn | £500 se WON THREE TIMES. 


THESE ...| £250 ss WON EIGHT TIMES. 

£100 sis WON NINE TIMES. 
WINS.... £5 to £50... won Hundreds of Times. 
One member has won over 100 prizes, another 39. scores over 12. 
pele el AE Rte A el lh Aa ie A ila Al 


HUNDREDS WRITE LIKE THIS: “Twas delighted in winning a prize of £50 in the 


‘ new paper, INVENTION ough your assistance. 
This follows several smaller prizes. You take first place among Solutionists, for I 
have tricd several without a single win."—E. WOOLVER, Brighton. 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. 


As follows: 5s. prize 9d; 10s., 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in the £. 


SEND 1 ©: STAMP FOR 2 SPECIAL EFFORTS 


(any paper) and we will guarantee you to reccive two as good as any you 
will pay 6d. or Is. for, and LIKELY WINNERS. 


Remember, b€ IT’S FREE!! 


SEND NOW. IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
Address : Superintendent, C.M.8., 26 North Bar Without. Beverley. 


to eee eee 


‘““MIDDLES” WINNERS. 


(Continued from page 101.) 
Blooncr, J.. 10 Avon View, King’s Road, Eve 
Boler, Jes cate of H. Greaves, 31 Bail 38 


Biown, tone Road, N 


Buckley, 
Butterfie! 


. Athenaum Club, 
W., Roerall College, I ar 
4, AL, 169 Coventry Road, Uforu. 
Byrie, C. i, (64 Burry Read. st) Leonards on Sea EC 
Campbell, J.) LM. Criminal Asylum, Duara, co, Dublio 
Campbell, M. A., 2 Ellershe Road, Tue Bix 
Chadwick, W. HL, 61 Hurst Street, Bury A 
Chambers, H., 12 Queeu’s Hill, Newport, 
Chaplin, E., 14 Stradbroke Road, Soutiwo 
Ohastor, W., Eastfield Radcliffe Road, 
Colwyn, D.. Beauvoir Cotta 
Cox, G.. 5 Mildmay Road. trusford 
. F.. Powderham, Courtenay Park, Newton Abbot, 
Davenport, C. T., 60 Oriando Strect, Bovtun, Lance 
s Dean Avenue. Prestwich, Mauchester. 
Duncan, W 2 Glondevon Place, Midlothian. 
Dunn, N.. 15 Dimond Street, Pembros 
Eadon. H. P., 54 Brotyghton Road Owlcton, 
Fast, W., 21 Albion Street, Huddersticld, 
Fisher, T., 13 Harrel Lane, Batrow in-Farnese, 

Flammery, Mrs. M, A., Granville House, Oxford Road. Jersey, 
Foster, G. W., 6 Orwell ‘Terrace, Langer Road, Felixstowe. 
Gillow, O. W., 34 Brougham Road, Seacowbe, Cheshire. 
Goddard, Miss E., 7 Liverpool Terrace, Worthing. 

Goldsack, L., 27 Grove Road. Ramsgate. 

Goodenough, Miss; G. E., 63 Hamilton Roald Handsworth. 


Gordon. C., Lynwood, Market Rasen, Lice. | of each accident—not 


Shirley Gardens, 


- 
= 


Reavill, E., 34 Dulwich Road, No’ 


Richardson, J.. 11 Haydock Road, 
Riley, T. P., 3 Catherine Street. 


OVER £13,000 


Grecnalgh, J.. 337 Burty Road, Edgeworth, Bolton, — 

Bae ascarid, ‘& 

Harrison, W. G., Forest Bide, Chingford. ‘ £1 0 RAILWAY 
erie ata area ne Nong, Area Green, Meccheter, | 10H CYCLING 
Hill, W., 25 Mornington Road, New Cress. 

Hocknell, H. B., 58 Hickman’ Street, Gainsborough. 


Greenwood, Mrs. D., Cromartie, Torquay. 2 000 RAILWAY 
Haworth, L., 317 Bolton Road Blackhurn, 0 
Hill, E., 2 Edgar Villas, Ernest Road, Yiewsiey. 

mad wer ioe £100 AEROPLANE 


This Insurance holds good for 
| £2,000 each--not for one only. 
by THE OCKAN ACCIDENT 
PORATION, LIMUIED, 36 to 
E.C., to whom not.ves of elaim,u 


will be paid by 
leval representa 


. ED ,O00 a ehdent in ¢ 


pussenzer trio 


) Builer Road, Harrow. . x 
133 St. Ann's Road, Netting Hil 
Station Road, Watford 


horpe, ; 


4 Chestnut Street, Leice ter 

Sydenham Terrace, Suncer!and ; 

14. York Road, Montpeber, Bross iB oy 
. Homefield, Temple Sheet. Likn iressiod Wells, 
Pudge, Mais. F., 3 Courthope Villas 


Relf, Mrs. 71 Lower Park Road, Harting. | 
Richards, Mra, A., 100 St, Stephen's Avenue, 


must be sent within seven days to the ahove 


YOU 


WILL EXCLAIM 


THAT’S A WINNER! 


as soon as you open_your envelope. Send ime a stamped address 
and I will send you PREE two trial efforts for anv competition bar 
Finals. Every effort sent out guaranteed to read like a winner and 
evolved by a Local London University Graduate ca winner of over 
£500 in prizes), or by me personally—the man that won over £1000 
for clients in three months when Limericks were runnins. Don't 
delay —write to-day—NOW is a good time—to 7 


Cc. 


KEYLOCK 


(Of Limerick Fame), 
No. 3 South Street, HULL. 


RESULT OF “ACT” 
LIMERICK CONTEST. 


In this contest competitors 
were invited tosupply last tine 
to the Limerick ;— 


A jolly young father of three 
Said, [don’t grudve tle State 
£s.d.; 
But imacive his state, 
When he found out too lite. 


The prizes of ten sets of 
Tusurance Stamps, containing 
supplies of stamps for thirteen 
wecks, bave been :warded as 
follows :— 

©. Barnes, 13° Milton Rd., 
Highyate, ; W. H. Becks, 
Rothwell, Northunpton; A. 
Bull, Middlemarch, Nuneaton ; 
Fr. H. Goose, 6 Brigy St., 
Norwich; U. ‘I. Hill, High St., 
Marlow, Bucks; F. W. Hocki- 
day, 21 Quay, Bideford, Devou ; 
Mrs. E. M. Horan, 77 Bower 
Rd., Shefficld; A, J. Lams 
17 Station Parade, Entield 
BE. A. Rowsell, 1 Reform St., 
Battersea Park, S.W.; W. 
Watson, Holly Ra., Retford, 


ee 


Se: thuovberland. 


ewtou Abbot, 
. Banbmy. 
pert, 
w-ebury 


Harwell. 


. Witabledun 
ttincha 


Lepherds Buch, 
hire, 


Lis 


card, € 
le y 


he Re 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
neMeld, travelling _as_a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 


the first claim only. 


INSURANCE. 


(For terms see 
below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 andone of £1,000. 


any number of claims of 
£2,000 specially guaranteed 

AND GUARANTEE COR- 
44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
nder the ving conditions, 
> aldress, 


the above Corporation to the 
tiveof any person killel by 
jreat Britain or Ireland to the 

iy whieh the deceased was 


travelling as a passenger (ine lidinug post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), ind who, at the time of such accident, 


Moore, 8. J.. Tannadice, Decov, Newton Abbot. 
Morley, T., 3 Daneemeor Road, Withington, Mancheeter. 


bad in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in whieh it is, with his, or her, usnal signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This }utper may be ne at kis, or her, place of abode, so long as 
e coupon is signee 
tree IDED ‘al SQ that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
froin such accident within three calendar mouths thereafter, 
and that notice of the accideut be given withm three days 
of its occurrence. . $ 
In the event of a person, net being a rallwny 
P servanton duty, nora suicide, ner cugiaved iu an 
¥& ] COLO) egul act, having the current number of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of beng killed 
by a railway accident in the Cuited Kingdom, although not by 


BE ASSURED 


that 


TO INSURE 


with the 
ACCIDENT & 


OC EA GUARANTEE 


Corperation Limited 


EASE OF MIND, 


Safeguarded Interests 


and 


secures 


Liberal Compensation, 


TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


Mad Carl, Bese 
oO, Teed 
Vol, Pal tey 
fll 


rl Street Sta ffieid Road. Chee flesd 
. 4S Duke Street Whieehacen, 
» 29 Haniiton Street. Howe, Chet: 
nd Avermie, Bristol. 
ad, Peckham Rye 


Woseran, W ishton Avenue. Clevclers, Blackro.! 

Worrall. rwilynr Road, Re ver-tone, Newport, Mon 
"Virrell, Ty «wlands Road. Ne 

an aceitent to any tran iu which he, ors wane trarcling ag 


@ passenyer, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the conpon 
he signed or not, provided notice in evers case be given to Tink 
OcEAN ACCIVENT AND GUSRANTER Corporation, Liwire ty, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.U., within seveu days from 
the occurrence of the seeidlent. 

One Hundred Pounds wil! be paid to the lecal represen: 

tative ot any eychst who meets his death by accident white 
actually riding a eycle, providest that ad eat the time of 
such aevideut in his, or her. y oss np, the fusurance 
Coupon on this er the paper which at is, with his, or 
her, usual signature. written in ink or pencil. on the space 
prowilesict the foot, and that death oceurred Within twenty-four 
tours therenfter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence — This paper may be left ut bis, or her, place of 
abode, so lony as the coupon is signed 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
intfhieted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom tv a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIVED that death oceurs within twenty- 
four hours from the reevipt of the injuries, that he ‘or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this tpon-Tnsurance. 
Ticket in the space provided wt the foot, that he (or she) shall 
notat the tune rengaged mn seromutios, 
ondthat notice of the > given tu the Corporation 
within three days of its « 

The above conditions ore of the essence of the contract. 

This surance holds eood for the current week of issie only, 
and eutitles the holder tu the benetit of, amdas subject to the 
conditions of, the “Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,” 1S. Risks Nos. Zand J. 

The Purchase of this Put tion is adinitted to be the pas- 
ment ofa Premiwn under Seet. S2of the Act. A Print aithe 
Actcan be seen at the oflice of this Journal. or of tie sad 
corporation. No persen cun recover on more than one Coupes 
Insurance-‘Ticket of this paper in respect of the sane risk, 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonth’s sab 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY 31n advance tu their 
ne sagent, or tothe Publisher, nced not, during the poriod 
covered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
t perontheir person. It ts only necessary totorwark 
the wsarent's receipt to the publisher ot the piper, 
Honrietta Street, London, W.C., and . certiticate will ba 
sent in exchange. 


Signature . 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday. July i7th, 1912, 
until midnight, Thursdays. Juls 250b. 1912. 


send 


8 : 


w 


Call and see me an 


MAGNETISM is now reconised as a most effective 
curative power in cases of Rbeumatism, Nervous Debility, 
Toss of Vital Nerve and Muscular Strength, Disordered 
Liver, Kidney Trouble, Indigestion, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Constipation, Dizziness, Melancholia, Sleeplessucss, Loss of 
Wall Power, Want of Self-Confidence, Lack of Mind Coucen- 
tration, Involuntary Blushing, cte. 


MY MAGNETO BELT bas cured thousands of such 


cases; therefore I say to you . 


DON'T STAY WEAK. I know that T can make you 
strong, although you may now be depressed and lacking in 
vigour and contidence, ‘The Vital Power which you need will 
be poured into your system by my Magneto Belt. By the 
Taws of Nature you should le Strong, Active, and Healihy, 
If you are weak, nervous, and debilitated, get New Power, 
New Life, New Vigour into you by wearing a Magneto Belt. 


Do not linger on in weakness, handicapped by physical-or 
mental troubles that depress you, Live the life that Nature 
intended you to live, restored to healthand power by Nature's 


Where’er you dwell, 
We dress you well, 


EVER has a more attractive of 
N better-made Coat been offered 
for 30/=. In every detail 
this garment merits the patronage of 
ladies who wish a perfect light-weight 
Coat for Summer or Evening wear. 
The material employed is a fine case- 
ment fabric, woven and coloured to 
exactly suit the purpose for which it 
is required. It has a summer-like 
effeet altogether pleasing, and it is 
made in these shades: Light Fawn, 
Pale Grey, Champagne, Navy Blue, 
or Black. ‘The collar, a very large 
one, is trimmed all round, front and 
back, with fringe to match the coat 
material, and supplies evidence of the 
keen way this Coat follows the latest 
requirements of prevailing fashion. 


Your Holiday Dress Wear is not complete 
withont the ‘‘ Eastbourne” Coat. 


3O/= easy TERMS. 
The “MARJORILIE” Hat. Made of 
Black and White fine chip straw ; 
trimmed on left side with a large 
pleated rosette of chiffon, and from 
this projects an ¢ffective chiffon wing. 


12/6 Easy 


YHoney back if you 


Terms. are not satisfied. 


‘The Strong Man Wins— 


The Weakling Goes to the Wall. 


; Health! Strength! 
Vigour ! 


Strong Nerves, Abundant Will-Power and 
Self-Confidence—would you not glory in 
the possession of all these? Then. 


d let me demonstrate the power of my Belt. 


A TIMELY OFFER OF 
A SUMMER COAT. 


Write for Photo Iilustration 


CATESBYS tr. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Vitality ! 


me at once a P.O. for 
and I will post P hae one 


of m / agneto 
Belts that will give you 
new strength & power 


(See offer below) 


greatest force—Mngnetism. People write and tell me that 
my Magneto’ Belt does more than I have claimed for it; it 
builds them up quicker than ever they dreamt possible ; that 
its beneficial results come quickly and are lasting. I have 
people write to me who were helpless, bedridden, laid asideas 


useless; a burden to themselves and their friends, but who+ 


are now restored to health since wearing my Magneto Belt. 


I OF PER TO EVERYONE who is not perfectly 
fit nnd well, or who is weak and run down, one of my 
Masneto Belts. The price is not £5, but 5/- (five shillings), 
by eusy payments, 'y Belt is sent on seven days’ trial 
imme: ‘ately on receipt of 1/- deposit. After you receive 


the Belt you pay me the bulance of 4’-, or at the rate of 
1)- weekly, whilst actually wearing it. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
with Postal Order for 1’-. Receive your Belt at once 
and begin to feel its marvellous powers pouring new 
strength into you day by day. Address— 
AMBROSE WILSON 
(Dept. 27), Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Give size of waist. “ws 


PATRONISED 
BY 


Weekly, 25/7/12. 
On receipt of P.O. for 
we will forward DIRECT 


Turkey patterns an 
to suit ml 


SIZED ROOM. 
sent out as Sample 


chaser all middle 
OVER 400, 
TWELVE 


rofits. 


match, or we will send 


treatham Com. 
ites 


F. 0 
dential Brusselette Ca’ 
enclosed, 11/6." Mrs, Mar; 


and Dress rue. 
Catato several of these carpets 


Cotton Bedspreads, Qui 


thus showing the 


identical qualit 
5 we supply in all 


sizes. 
made of material equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtained 
direct from our looms, thus saving the pur- 


000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 
MONTHS, Money willingly re- 


8.W., 
Wiil be oblig: 
ns, Leeds, sending her another Pru- 


uring the last sixt 
years. and have been very weil pleased with thi 


Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalo £Cs. 
3, eo nen eds 
Curtains, &c., Post Pree, if when writing you mention Pesrson's Weekly, 25712. Addvess— 


F HODGSON & SONS 


Read this Striking Testimony from those wh: 
are Wearing My Magneto Belt :— 


“ Allmy old time energy and | 
strength have returned to me 


again after two yveurs’ s) 
ing. This [attribute te «. 
ing your Magneto Belt, 
it has made mea lot stron 
writes Mr. C. Slater. ot 
Chureh Street, Wediues 


since wearing your Magneto 

Belt,” writes Mr. J. James, of | 

37 Hawthorne Rd., Kettering. 
‘Bad back, poor cireul:- | 


tion, cramp in the legs and “Thave gained in 
other troubles have left me — fidlenee ond pliy sien 
siuce wearing your Magneto | and vigour since weariine veut 


Belt,” writes Mr. James Beut- 
ley, of 11 Railway Terrace, 
Rawtenstall. 

“TI feel quite a new man 


Belt, and Lean say with pet 
fect safety itis werth oot 
ime,” writes Mr. I 
of Poul Cotta 


altogether, and all weariness | theet, near Lowestoft, 

has completely left: me, ant “Since Lo started 4 

can fully endorse all that vou one of your Belts bi 1 
claim for your Magneto Belt,’ better Healt these few weeks 
writes r, Sweeney, of 32 than Lo have had fer nearl 


Vronkill St., Princess ark, 
Liverpool. 

“It is a pleasure to lave my 
health and strength back 


Aun’s Terrace, St. 


Street, Hull. 


HLM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
is made to the Readers of Pearson's 


5/6 


FROM OUR LOOMS to your address 
one of our PRUDE! AL REAL 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVE! 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA — = 
suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., pandsoniely bordered in 

fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blu 
uirements, and LARGE 
ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY 
These Carpets will be 


es and Art Col: 


ts, with 


RUGS GIVEN 
AWAY. 


ey are 


turned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat 

Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received, mepest 
GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! recelyed 
With every Carpet we shall "Royal 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a Palace, 
very handsome Rug to Stockholm 


16th. TESTIMONIALS. 
by Messrs, 178 Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, Maz 4 

H. Cor, Eaq., writes: “ Please send me ts 
your Prudential Brusselette Carpets and |: 
amount 106 enclosed, The last we had {rer > 
has bean In weny tweive years.” 

ry orrthrugs.,Embroiderce Lines, 

had Ae te pee petra tte Linoleums, Black 


(Dept. P.W.) Manufacta'rs., 
Importersand Merchants, 


WOODSLEY RD., LEE?‘ 


EST ar 
Dommme + « 


NEW DESICNS. 


sew “7% 


